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WENDY HILLER and ALEXANDER GRANDISON in Love on the Dole, 


a play by Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood from the latter’s novel. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


BURNS MANTLE ON CAFES — 
MOVIE MONEY — ACT IV OF 
LIBEL! — BROADWAY NOTE 
ore than half a hundred immediate 
M responses from men and women 
interested professionally, or as audience, 
in the welfare of the theatre have built 
up a representative list of sponsors for 
THEATRE ARTS’ proposal to amend a state 
statute so that restaurants and cafes 
may be permitted in New York theatres, 
as they are in Europe and in other 
New York places of entertainment. 
There seems, on the other hand, to be 
considerable puzzlement as to why THE- 
ATRE ARTS should turn its attention ac- 
tively to this matter. The reason is 
simple; Burns Mantle states it clearly 
and effectively in a letter which reads: 
‘So long as I believe that if cafe 
privileges were extended to the theatres, 
and properly supervised, they should — 
(1) Shorten pre-theatre dinners, 
(2) Moderate pre-theatre drinking, 
(3) Stimulate interest in early curtains, 
(4) Add to after-theatre visiting, 
(5) Lessen, by expediting, the annoy- 
ance of intermission traffic, particularly 
in shallow foyers and narrow lobbies, 
(6) Help to hold seat prices down, 
(7) Help to keep average play quality 








MEXICO, featured in this year’s 
Travel Calendar (see page 317), 
gives high approval to street enter- 
tainments, one of which has been 
amusingly caught in this drawing by 
Arch Lauterer. The gentleman rol- 
licking behind the No Smoking sign 
(human head, marionette body) is 
making satirical capital of politics. 
* 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC has 
again been set to music, this time by 
the Italian Franco Alfano, who has 
been working on the score since 1932. 
Its world premiere in Rome dis- 
closed a generally successful attempt 
to catch the poetry and tragic spirit 
of the original. 
* 

FINAL hearings on the Revised 
New York City Building Code have 
been held by the Committee on 
Buildings, of which Edward J. Sul- 
livan is Chairman, and the Code will 
be sent to the Board of Aldermen for 
final approval as soon as the compli- 
cated task of indexing is completed. 
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FOR the traveler from distant lands 
— for the guest from Greece, Tur- 
key, Rumania, Italy, Austria, Switz- 
erland, England or any of the other 
far countries to whom this issue is 
so largely devoted, or for the visitor 
from East Orange, Boston, Milwau- 
kee or Pasadena — here are a few 
statistical highlights to guide the 
way among Broadway’s theatres and 


plays: 
TOBACCO ROAD continues un- 


challenged as current holder of long- 
run records, and will have an- 
nounced the celebration of its 1oooth 
performance about the middle of 
March. (James Barton plays Jeeter 
Lester; Henry Hull, who created the 
part, will be found with one of the 
two touring companies, probably 
in Philadelphia.) Only two New 
York plays have ever exceeded the 
Tobacco Road record: Abie’s Irish 
Rose, which ended a run of 2532 
performances in 1927; and Lightnin’, 
which ran for 1291 performances 
before closing in 1921. 


* 

THE choice of a few popular fa- 
vorites is more difficult than in 
many years, if the box-office is — 
as it must be in such matters — used 
as a touchstone. In one week in late 
winter ten plays could boast gross 
receipts of more than $15,000. The 
ten, in the order of their material 
returns, were: YFumbo ($36,000), 
Ziegfeld Follies, Scandals, Victoria 
Regina, Jubilee, At Home Abroad, 
Boy Meets Girl, First Lady, Call It 
@ Day, and Dead End ($15,500). The 
average for 27 plays on which figures 
were available was a little more than 
$12,000 — which means that it is 
well to buy tickets in advance. 


e 
LEST visitors think that all large 
grosses are run up in Broadway tills, 
the record says that Katharine 
Cornell’s tour of St. Foan took in 


$47,000 during a ten-day period in & 


Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. 
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up by encouraging experimentation and 
minimizing the risk of failure, 

(8) Soften the shock of a dull play for 
those who can’t take it, 

(9) Quicken the appreciation of a lively 
one for those who need quickening, 
(10) And add nothing to the tempta- 
tions of the weak and unstable that has 


not already been added by night clubs, | 


community bars and such, 
I see no good reason why I should not 


add my name to the list of sponsors for | 
the necessary changes in the law which | 


you are so generously promoting.’ 


Mores PICTURE money is again the 


cause of a major battle in the 4 
theatre, this time between the League of © 
New York Theatres and the Dramatists’ J 
Guild. The agreement between these 7 
two organizations has just expired, and © 
in drafting a new one the Dramatists’ § 
Guild makes some major revisions relat- ~ 
ing to the sale of film rights directly to = 


film companies by the dramatist, and to 
the percentages in the division, between 
dramatist and producer, of moneys re- 
ceived for film rights to plays. The 
managers say that lessening their share 
lessens the hope of future theatre produc- 
tions to be made on the basis of expected 
profits from the sale of successful plays 
to the films. The dramatists say that 
with film companies more and more in- 
terested in making theatre productions 
the New York theatrical producer (who 
is often in association with a film com- 
pany) is more interested in buying 
cheaply for his film associates than in 
etting the best price for his author. 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, as reported in the 














NOT FOR CHILDREN: DUBLIN GATE THEATRE 

Elmer Rice’s satire on the theatre, many-scened and using various technical 
devices (including two commentators seated at the sides), has yet to be 
produced in New York, but it has been published in book form by Coward, 
McCann (along with Between Two /V/orlds) and has been acted both in Dub 
lin and at the Pasadena Community Playhouse. This is a scene from the 
Irish production, which was directed by Hilton Edwards and designed by 
Micheal MaclLiammoir. 
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The Austrian capital sees Shakespeare's 
play for the first time in many years. In its 
production at the Burgtheater, Nora Gre- 
gor, one of Vienna’s leading actresses, ap- 
peared as Desdemona, and Heinz Woester 
played Cassio. Werner Krauss, right, was 
the Moor. Comparisons will be in order 
next fall when Walter Huston brings to 
Broadway his conception of Othello that 
the Central City Opera House in Colorado 
saw in the summer of 1934. 


OTHELLO IN VENICE 




















New York Times, states the case for the 
films in these words: ‘I do not see why 
the stage producer who, in many cases, is 
ractically if not actually the employee 
of a film studio, should stand between 
the playwright and film producer.’ 
EMBERS of the audience at Libel! 
M seem still to be unduly bothered 
by the problem of what happens to the 
relationship between Sir Mark and Lady 
Loddon when the curtain goes down. 
Will Sir Mark forgive the grave error (or 
the breach of faith, as you see it) that 
made his wife denounce him as an im- 
postor? Will he bear his share of the 
blame for her confusion? Can they go on 
as before with their life together? 

To THEATRE ARTS the often-repeated 
question is interesting from this point of 
view: Actors, to play their parts well, 
especially parts so complicated psycho- 
logically as that of Sir Mark Loddon and 
his Lady, must have in mind clearly their 
personal relations to the events that led 
up to the play. They must know how 
they would have acted in all the assumed 
circumstances that make the play’s 
background and create the play’s con- 
flict. But would they know quite enough 
about themselves (in character) to be 
sure what they would do after the cur- 
tain goes down? If so, must not Sir 
Mark Loddon’s (Colin Clive’s) and Lady 
Loddon’s (Joan Marion’s) answers to 
the questions be the same? Here are ex- 
cerpts from their replies to THEATRE 
ARTS’ query on the subject: 

Miss Marion: I think Sir Mark took 
Lady Loddon home with him, and they 
had the whole of the evening to settle 
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PHILIP BARRY is writing two 
comedies, one of which may be 
produced by Jed Harris this spring 
- - » Rachel Crothers has completed 
a play, as yet untitled . . . Dan 
Totheroh, undiscouraged by the 
quick demise of Searching for the 
Sun, has sold to Sidney Harmon a 
work called Power to Burn, about 
a little town outside San Francisco 
. . . Mr. Harmon also owns Two 
Hundred Were Chosen, by E. P. 
Conkle of the University of Iowa 
Department of Drama . . . George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber are 
collaborating again on a play, their 
first joint effort since Dinner at 
Eight . . . John C. Wilson, aligned 
with the Theatre Guild in present- 
ing the Lunts in Jdiot’s Delight, may 
produce Noel Coward’s one-act 
play series in New York in the fall 
...G. B. Stern’s Middle Man, 
with Roland Young, is a possibility 
for 1936-37 . . . Sam Harris prop- 
erties for next season include a fifth 
Music Box Reoue (with Irving Berlin 
music) and Emlyn Williams’ Lon- 
don hit, Night Must Fall . . . The 
Group Theatre controls The En- 
chanted Maze, the play of college life 
by Paul Green that caused a local 
furore when produced for the first 
time this winter by The Caro- 
lina Playmakers . . . George Ab- 
bott has made a new adaptation of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin ‘with nothing 
funny or satirical about it’... 
Samson Raphaelson, Benn W. Levy, 
Denis Johnston, Clare Kummer, 
J. B. Priestley, John Howard Law- 
son, Mark Reed, Lawrence Riley 
and Martin Flavin all have plays 
scheduled for production. 


* 
THE National Theatre Conference 
will meet in Cleveland April 24th 
and 25th at the joint invitation of 
the Cleveland Play House and West- 
ern Reserve University. The pro- 
gram‘ will jfeature productions and 
demonstrationsratherthan speeches. 
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THE Teatro Regio in Turin, ranking 
next to La Scala among the opera 
houses of the world, has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The build- 
ing was constructed in 1738, after 
designs by Alfieri, was rebuilt in 
1905 and had its stage modernized in 
1924. The opera season scheduled for 
the Teatro Regio continues in an- 
other Turin theatre. 
e 

ST. JOHN ERVINE, in his weekly 
column, ‘At the Play’, in the Lon- 
don Odserver, reiterates a point that 
is not always remembered in the 
perennial arguments about the in- 
audibility of present-day acting, and 
that has a pertinence at this time to 
the series of articles that THEATRE 
Arts has published on the technique 
of direction employed by six prami- 
nent Broadway theatre men. Mr. 
Ervine says: ‘For years now I have 
been hammering on this point, that 
a company takes its tone from its 
producer [director]. . . . If the pro- 
ducer is weak, the company will be 
weak. If he is a toneless mumbler, 
the company, unless its members are 
old hands who know their jobs, will 
be toneless mumblers, too. . . . Ifa 
producer cannot speak from the back 
of the gallery so that he can be heard 
on the stage, then the sooner he buys 
a barrow and starts to hawk beet- 
root the better. He has no right to be 
inside a theatre, except as a member 
of an audience.’ Mr. Ervine goes 
on in his article to an observation 
that the English language is becom- 
ing more and more ‘fouled by neolo- 
gisms and “business English” that 
blow it out of all semblance to 
speech’, and makes his accustomed 
sideswipe at America with this: ‘It 
is becoming increasingly hard to 
find anyone who will face things, like 
Englishmen. More and more people 
face up to them, like Americans.’ 
Since when, America may well ask 
the Anglophile Mr. Ervine, has 
‘face up’ been an ‘Americanism’? 
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their future together . . . Lady Loddon 
would be very unhappy and self-te. 
proachful at her lack of faith, and Sir 
Mark must have felt a little guilty at 
not having mentioned any of the curious 
details of his experience to Lady Loddon. 
She was an intelligent woman who loved 
him and was entitled to his conf. 
dence. . . Sir Mark and Lady Loddon 
had, moreover, reached an age where a 
split would be a serious thing in their 
lives, and being reasonable people, who 
loved each other, they would agree to 
settle their differences. 

Mr. Clive: Things could never be quite 
the same again between Sir Mark Lod- 
don and his wife. I’m quite sure that they 
will be ‘brought together’, as the Judge 
hopes 1 in his final speech. But for the wife 
to give evidence against her husband in 
one of the most sensational scandals of 
the year, must have been such a shatter- 
ing shock to the already shell-shocked 
husband that it left a deep impression on 
his shattered mind, and a deep hurt. I 
think Sir Mark would try hard to under- 
stand, and then concentrate on educating 
his son and watching him grow up. Even 
allowing for hysteria, I refuse to believe 
that a woman would not know her own 
husband as her former fiancé; two differ- 
ent people may be alike physically, but 
not mentally... No—things would 
never be quite the same. 


——. NoTE: Facts and figures 
agree with desire in the statement 
that the season really is better than it 
has been in recent years. The percentage 
of failures up to press time this month 
is 64.28, as against 70.85 a year ago. 

















The Spark from Overseas 


B roadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


NE evening not long ago, Sir William Bragg, sitting at Michael 
Faraday’s desk in the Royal Institution in London, was talking 
on the progress of science to an audience assembled in New York City. 
He stopped a moment to strike a match and light an old-fashioned 
candle that stood at hand — such a candle as Faraday might have 
used, years ago. By the magic of science, the striking of the match was 
heard, quite literally, across the ocean, and within half a minute the 
audience assembled at the opening of the New York Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry saw the great mercury-vapor candles on the level 
above them begin to glow and then break into brilliant light from the 
impulse of that overseas spark. To the unscientific among the audi- 
ence, the wonder was pure wonder — magical, unreal. But to the 
hundreds of distinguished scientists who were there, the magic of 
science was not magic, but elemental truth; beautiful, powerful, in- 
spiring, yet explainable in figures and equations. That is perhaps the 
fundamental difference between science and art. If you are wise 
enough, and knowledgeable enough, you can analyze cause and effect 
in scientific achievement. In art there is always a residue of the 
unexplained. 

By a quite obvious reaction, scientists and artists all around the 
auditorium could, almost as soon as the thing happened, be heard 
whispering to their neighbors, 

‘How far that little candle throws his beams. . . 
making Shakespeare a partner in the proceedings, and emphasizing 
the fact that this new light that is crossing oceans is taking the 
path of the light that has for centuries flowed out of great poetry, 
great plays, music and the dance, to make a bond between the 
peoples of the earth. If politicians could only learn that — as artists 
and scientists have learned it — there would be no more legislation 
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Fooss 
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interfering with the free international exchange of art and artists, 


From England have come two of the month’s best offerings in the 
theatre: the Ballets Jooss, and Love on the Dole, a play made by Ronald 
Gow and Walter Greenwood from Walter Greenwood’s novel. During 
the two years that the Ballets Jooss have been established in their 
new home at Dartington Hall in Devon, England, they have developed 
technically to an amazing degree, so that not only their leading per- 
formers, but the group as a whole (many of them recruits to the 
company), are actor-dancers today, presenting character in theatrical 
terms as clearly as speaking actors, as simply as expert pantomimists, 
but entirely through the line and pattern of movements that are the 
tools of the dancer and of the dance. 

Each year they approach more closely to the goal they have set for 
themselves — that of being a completely expressive, theatrical presen- 
tation. The enlarging program they offer is beginning to take on the 
aspect of good repertory, ranging from the picturesque delicacy of 
Waltz in Old Vienna and Ballade, to the semi-realistic The Big City, 
and such social dance-dramas as the famous Green Tadle and its even 
more deeply conceived and trenchant sequel, The Mirror. If there can 
be no drama without words, if dance can only be on the broad level of 
musical comedy, the abstract perfection of the classic ballet, or the 
separatist stage of the modern dance, then there is no place in the 
theatre for the more complex and demanding art of the Ballets Jooss, 
which aims to use theatrically all of the arts of the theatre except 
speech, and which requires — just as a play does — the participation 
of the audience to make it complete. But if there are — as surely there 
are — many forms of dramatic presentation that can dilate, to the 
theatre’s great advantage, the region of the theatre, then the Ballets 
Jooss are — as their increasing strength and popularity would indicate 
— doing yeoman service in the field. 

By a mere chance it is possible to make an interesting comparison, 
in The Mirror and Love on the Dole, between the actual dramatic effect 
created by the same situation in a ballet and in a play. In The Mirror, 
Elsa Kahl, dancing brilliantly the character of a working woman who 
is caught after a long struggle in the human and industrial toils of the 
depression, throws off the worker’s leather straps, and joins the pro- 
cession of walkers in the streets. In the pattern of the ballet this action 
comes over only as highly expressive movement, but the idea rests in 
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JOAN THE VICTORIOUS: Katharine Cornell, as she appears in her own 
production of Shaw’s Saint Foan, which opened too late for review but 
in time to note it here as a stirring, resplendent version of a fine drama. 





Vandamm 


INA CLAIRE, one of the most astute of American comedians, as she 
appears in S. N. Behrman’s End of Summer, using her mobile face and body 
to delineate a role described by the line, ‘Isn’t it a pity I have no mind?’ 
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the mind to be recreated there with its related cause and effect. 

In Love on the Dole there is a moment where Sally Hardcastle 
(with her last earned shilling keeping the tea-kettle going), in a home 
where work has deserted the father and mother and son, hears that the 
fine young man to whom she is engaged has been killed in a labor 
brawl. All she says, as she sits down to meet the weight of the blow, is, 
‘So that’s that.’ The curtain falls, and when it rises she, too, has joined 
the women who work for pay too easily earned. In spite of a really 
radiant performance by Wendy Hiller, it would be false to say that the 
moment in the play was more deeply affecting than the moment in the 
dance. Whether it was or not would depend chiefly on your personal 
response — whether you reacted more quickly and more deeply to an 
impulse from the intellect or to one from the eye alone. 

Love on the Dole is an old-fashioned play, but a good one. It has all 
the hall-marks of the Manchester school upon it, and is close to Hindle 
Wakes and its companion-dramas with which Stanley Houghton and 
his fellows led the way in the last generation’s plays of economic 
propaganda. It would be just as close to them if, instead of being set in 
Hanky Park, a Manchester suburb, and played in the richest Lan- 
cashire dialect, it had been set in Budapest and played in Hungarian. 
It is a pitiful story of a man who wants to work and can find no work 
to do; of a family gradually sucked into the lowest depths of poverty 
and trouble by the evils of unemployment and the dole; a story of 
brave young love trapped by class strife — the kind of tale that has 
been told on every stage a hundred times and will continue — must 
continue — to be told as long as the story remains true. The drama- 
tists have made an exceptionally good version of the novel. They 
could not carry over the whole of the tale or the sense of the slow ac- 
cumulation of indignity which is the road to the dole; but with the 
story and the people they have managed to convey the character of the 
life in the drab street around the Hardcastle house, and the bitter 
humor which, when drink will not suffice, so often takes the place of 
food. 

Two young actors found in a Manchester repertory company, 
Wendy Hiller (who plays Sally Hardcastle) and Alexander Grandison 
(who plays her brother, Harry), bring a fresh, hard strength to their 
playing that is a rare virtue in young actors. It is a vital, compelling 
quality that comes, especially with Wendy Hiller, from far inside her- 
self and gets into her bright voice and the phrase of her speech and into 
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Love on 
the Dole 





End of 


Summer 
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her gesture and her posture and is always exactly the right note for the 
character. Love on the Dole is well cast in almost every part, even those 
of least importance. There are three old cronies, Mrs. Jike, Mrs. Dor- 
bell, Mrs. Bull, who act as a sort of commentary on the present 
trouble in Hanky Park and as an indication of the future that lies 
ahead of the young people who grow out of the street; their playing 
brings applause and praise for Carrie Weller, Marie de Becker and 
Helen Strickland. Their accomplishment should not be minimized. 
But the characters themselves are vivid, sharply outlined and not too 
difficult to fill in. There is less that is striking in the parts of the worn 
mother and the beaten father, and what Marga Ann Deighton and 
Reginald Bach contribute to the tone and color of the play may 
easily be lost, just as the value of the tension and release in Reginald 
Bach’s direction may be passed over in the easier appreciation of less 
subtle skills. 


You must grant S. N. Behrman the privilege of writing plays on his 
own terms, if you want to enjoy them in the theatre. His dramas have 
little plot and less action. People come and go as often as they do in 
other men’s plays; they meet and part and meet again, but they do so 
because the conversation — which is the alpha and omega of Behr- 
man’s playwriting — needs a shift in emphasis or in attack, rather 
than because of any change in the aspect of the situation. You cannot 
fairly say that his plays are ‘not about anything’, for they fairly 
bristle with the contemporary, social, economic, controversial things 
they are about. But his drama is in his talk, and it would be well for 
people who think they do not like ‘talky’ plays to consider carefully 
what Behrman can do with talk, before they decide too definitely that 
many words never made a play. It would be well, first, to see End of 
Summer, a Theatre Guild production directed by Philip Moeller, ina 
charming setting by Lee Simonson, with a cast that features Ina Claire 
and Osgood Perkins, and to note how Behrman lifts the plane of what 
seems like everyday realistic talk up to an artificial level that gives the 
actors the real stage for their performance. 

When you watch Ina Claire at work on the thin story which is 
Behrman’s material for End of Summer, you know that you are dealing 
with the theatre. Rain from Heaven may have carried a train of 
thought more steadily and farther along a single track. Biography 
may have been a better play by ordinary standards, and may have 
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given Ina Claire a more satisfactory part, humanly speaking. But none 
of Behrman’s plays has given this delightful comedian a better oppor- 
tunity to show, against the charming and simple and inexpert playing 
of some of the younger actors, the theatrical values of an actor’s 
technical equipment. 

Doris Dudley is a pretty girl, and moves easily on the stage. She 
will be pleasant to look at on the screen and she may easily learn to act, 
if she cares enough about it. Shepperd Strudwick takes his work 
seriously, and gives you fair value when he states his case (and the 
case for the play) as a high-minded young radical who is in the em- 
barrassing position of being in love with a very rich girl who is even 
more in love with him. Van Heflin as Dennis McCarthy, a friend of 
Will Dexter (Strudwick), an even wilder and more erratic young man 
and with better, gayer lines to aid him, comes one step nearer the 
field of acting. 

But seeing Ina Claire break in upon them is like watching Babe 
Ruth going to bat. There she is, in the part of one of the world’s 
silliest women, so pretty, so stupid, so rich, so full of vitality that she 
has made a failure of all the important relationships in life while she 
carries on more or less successfully (until the play begins and the 
trouble begins) the active business of making young men fall in love 
with her. By all the laws of human sympathy, you should have no 
sympathy with this frivolous, empty-headed Leonie Frothingham, in 
this play about the difficulties in which the young rich (and especially 
her own daughter) and the young poor are involved by the inequalities 
created by that familiar villain, the Capitalist System. But just try 
not to wish this woman, who says so graciously, ‘Isn’t it a pity I have 
no mind?’, a hand that will guide her lovingly always and a happy 
home for her old age. You will find that you cannot do it, that you care 
more about that than whether the struggling young people get married 
or not — not because they have not far the better case, but because 
Ina Claire is the better actor. All of which is, in Mr. Behrman’s play, 
and in the theatre, exactly as it should be. When we stop writing plays 
for actors we might as well stop having theatres and try to make more 
effective newspapers instead. 

That does not state the whole case, however, even as it relates to 
this play. The theatre, so rich in opportunity, is beyond words waste- 
ful of its gifts, especially of its actors’ talents. And when you see a 
young actress as full of power and persuasion as Mildred Natwick, and 
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with such a gift for style and such a sense of the value of technical 
method, cast over and over again as an old woman, you know that she 
must soon harden into the lines of an old body, the slant of old shoul- 
ders, the tinned inflections, the weakened knees, and you rebel against 
the system that makes such a thing possible. It would have been a 
deprivation not to see Mildred Natwick as Mrs. Wyler, the wise old 
mother of Leonie Frothingham, dying, and knowing that death is upon 
her, but afraid to go, leaving her stupid daughter and her troubled 
grand-daughter behind her, and alone in a muddled world. It is a wise, 
gracious, touching performance that meets and masters every ex- 
pressed and implied opportunity in the character and the situation, 
but it is nothing less than a shame for this talented girl to be caught, 
as she is being caught, in this trap of type-casting. 


George M. Cohan has earned the right to present himself as he 
pleases to the large world of his friends. He has always built his plays 
about his personality, about his own exact presence. And he found a 
good theme for middle-age in the story of Dear O/d Darling, a bachelor 
pursued, to his own proud mystification, by a lovely girl of eighteen 
who turns out to be a member of a gang of blackmailers. Beyond the 
theme and the pleasantest ham acting possible, there is nothing in the 
play. If you look at some of the scripts of an older theatre, you may 
guess why. They are about one-third as long as a modern play manu- 
script, and if you know the period or have seen the prompt-books, you 
recognize that the lines were filled in with improvisation or with song 
and dance. For Mr. Cohan today, and for the theatre today, that 
method will not work. Even an entire scene, used to show within what 
nice limitations and to what perfection Mr. Cohan can play a man who 
is slightly drunk, seems like complete waste. But it is informing to 
watch the different players in Dear Old Darling and to see how they 
fit, or do not fit, into this elderly scheme of things. 


Other New Plays 


WHEN SOME MEMBERS of the audience at The Postman Always 
Rings Twice applaud the attorney who says that he can probably set 
free the couple who have killed the woman’s husband, you realize 
(if you have failed to before) that much of the foulness of James M. 
Cain’s novel has been lost in this stage production. Frank Chambers, 
bum, and Cora Papadakis, beauty-contest winner and hash-house 
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GEORGE M. COHAN, caught in a quizzical moment, in his latest effort, 
Dear Old Darling, ‘a comic experience’ in the fortunes of a bachelor. 
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waitress who has ended up as wife to a greasy Greek, are part of the 
lower orders of humanity, and their snidish love affair, which causes 
them to commit murder, is remarkable for its brutality, not its beauty. 
But at least a portion of the audience found a degree of sympathy, 
rather than revulsion, for this exhibition of human baseness. The 
play glides smoothly, as directed by Robert Sinclair, but it is keyed 
too low, except in its most flamboyant moments, and fails to project 
the brutal animalism that the plot inherently possesses. Which may 
well have resulted from Sinclair’s recognition of the limitations of the 
leading player, Richard Barthelmess, whose Frank Chambers lacks 
the granite coldness, the amorality and the self-sufficient aggressive- 
ness that the character must have to be understandable. Mary Philips, 
too, falls into this soft bog; her Cora is ignorance enmeshed in passion 
and an evil fate, but enmeshed pathetically, not because of her own 
callous misdeeds. The lesser actors are better: Joseph Greenwald plays 
the unlucky victim as Mr. Cain has written him, and that is enough; 
Charles Halton and Dudley Clements as the lawyers draw forceful 
characterizations, Mr. Halton, especially, adding knowingly to the 
original clever conception provided by the author. The ubiquitous 
Jo Mielziner has designed two sharply contrasting scenes for the auto- 
mobile accidents. Although it is not the brilliant, revolting tale that it 
might have been, The Postman is often tense melodrama. 

It is enlightening to watch Margaret Anglin in Ivor Novello’s 
Fresh Fields. Anxious to know what kind of house she is playing to, 
how full or colorful or sympathetic, she finds out in the simplest way 
— by making a grand entrance and, upstage, staring slowly, carefully, 
at orchestra, balcony and boxes. It is a technique that the younger 
school uses, if at all, more subtly, thus depriving the audience of an 
amusing debate with themselves: are they to be abandoned or en- 
folded, are they to see a walk-through or an inspired performance, as a 
result of the star’s investigation? But the actress is assured by ‘out- 
front’ and she makes her points with sharp definition, perhaps occa- 
sionally with a figurative sledgehammer; she even plays the gallery 
and hence, thank heaven, is audible to everyman. Fresh Fields may 
not be quite the vehicle either for this style or for Miss Anglin. It is 
tied together with many old staples, and that it should have run any 
length of time anywhere (nine months in Chicago, two years in 
London: advt.) should be no salve for Novello’s artistic ego nor credit 
to audience intelligence. —E.R. 
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The English Scene 


A Word About the Left 


ASHLEY DUKES 


— from New York to London, one ought doubtless to 
have made all haste to visit the new Noel Coward plays, six of 
them spread over two evenings at the Phoenix; or Ca// It a Day, Dodie 
Smith’s successful comedy at the Globe; or Mary Tudor with Flora 
Robson at the Playhouse; or C. B. Cochran’s new revue; or the Storm 
in a Teacup jointly contrived by James Bridie and Bruno Frank. 
For some of these are ‘good theatre’ at the very least; and if a positive 
American style, both realist and essential, appears in many plays on 
Broadway, an English style no less positive goes to the making of 
every play within half a mile of Piccadilly Circus. One should admit 
the good qualities of this style. Whether satiric, comic, sentimental, 
historical, or what you will, it is never disturbing. It is the style of the 
one great metropolitan theatre surviving as a functional unit in our 
European culture. (A few hundreds of people in Paris would dispute 
this statement, but I think it is reasonably true; the French theatre 
hardly counts any longer as anything more than the plaything of a 
coterie.) It is a style very well fitted to appeal to the refugee mind of 
to-day — by which one does not mean the mind of the refugee in 
England from foreign countries, but the mind of the native citizen 
conscious of his own stable and perhaps impregnable position. If the 
playgoer were not a mental refugee, seeking comfort and confidence, 
it would be impossible for any one of half a dozen current comedies to 
succeed — and maybe impossible for any one of half a dozen intelli- 
gent men or women to have written them. The refugee has made the 
refuge-builder who ministers to his needs. 

When the physical refugee from Middle Europe comes to his Eng- 
lish exile, which is the most desirable of all exiles for great armies of 
unhappy people, he is instantly aware of the mental refugeeism of the 
great majority who surround him. Since he is more accustomed to 
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living his life in public than the English are, he forms quicker impres- 
sions of the society he comes to know. We need not say that he mis- 
judges the English — indeed he is often sensible enough to reserve his 
judgment of them until he has known them a few years — but he is 
bound to observe and admire their general sense of security. If he is a 
theatre man, he may very well decide to write or act for this stable- 
minded folk — with the result that Bruno Frank and Lucie Mann- 
heim between them present us with a piece such as Nina, which may 
be taken to represent their estimate of the English requirement at its 
lowest. Certainly if he goes on working as he has been accustomed to 
work in the theatre of Berlin or Vienna, the refugee will find neither 
the stage nor the acting material nor the audience that he knows; and 
failing in consequence to give his best, he is likely to be regarded sim- 
ply as one more dull foreign invader of the dramatic field. It is hard to 
name a single artist-foreigner who has really made good in England, 
in the sense of living up to his or her best level of work. And here is one 
more proof of the strength of English refugeeism of mind — or what- 
ever harder name you like to call it — that it overcomes every alien 
force and makes the most international of stages in effect the most 
national. 

But if our foreign guests accept their defeat with a good grace 
(and they are used to being dominated by much more dangerous types 
of dictator-mind), the young and rebel English are exasperated be- 
yond measure by the knowledge that their countrymen, retiring like 
peaceful rabbits to the warren of their own security, proudly believe 
it to be a noble citadel. How long it will be fair to couple the words 
youth and rebellion, one cannot now be sure. There are signs that 
most of the revolutionaries in England (and indeed in Europe) will 
soon be middle-aged, leaving the elderly and the young to be alike 
reactionaries; a disquieting thought when we remember that youth 
has to fight physical battles and age to urge it on. But for the present 
England is well sprinkled with men and women under thirty who live 
in a white heat of fury against the refugee mind and its expression in 
the social order, in religion, art, culture, and every other form of hu- 
man government or activity. In the proletariat they form cells in 
factories, chalk on walls their admonitions to the citizen to beware 
the fascist fate in store for him, and occasionally march in processions 
to meetings where they have brief skirmishes with authority. In the 
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aristocracy they stand for Parliament in the Left interest against their 
blood relations, or issue manifestoes through the Sunday newspapers, 
But their real strength lies in the middle class, that huge amorphous 
body of British citizens, occupied in lending and trading and pro- 
fessional pursuits, where Jourgeois hates bourgeois with a political 
venom perhaps unexampled in any of the feuds of history. 


To the artists among these good haters (good because so many of 
them are animated by the passion for justice) institutions like the 
Royal Academy, the everyday stage, the book of the month and the 
villa residence are all alike detestable; and the obstinacy with which 
such things persist after being destroyed by ridicule is continually 
adding fuel to the flames of revolt. They simply cannot understand 
that refugeeism of mind pays no more attention to logic or satire than 
the public in Hyde Park pays to the Hyde Park orators. They dare not 
admit that they are themselves orating in the manner of the Hyde 
Park speakers to a good-humored and completely indifferent audi- 
ence. They hate most of all the thought that Left sentiment in art can 
be a kind of safety-valve, a contrivance for the blowing-off of steam 
in the imagination. Yet that is frankly the truth of the matter. Shaw 
made his Left sentiment acceptable to the middle class, his only audi- 
ence, by wrapping it up in the humor of an Irishman whom no Eng- 
lishman need take quite seriously. And because Shaw has lived and 
written, no English playwright to-day can possibly make Left senti- 
ment acceptable through the usual medium of propagandist drama — 
that is to say through realist presentation with a background or fore- 
ground of discussion. It is not that the Censorship or any other au- 
thority would intervene. The Lord Chamberlain’s Office, that queer 
institution responsible for everything presented on our stage, made a 
few blunders earlier in the century, but is now conducted with a bland 
man-of-the-world intelligence that disarms criticism and makes thea- 
tre directors more than ever content with its benevolent sway. For 
with a Lord Chamberlain’s licence in their safe, they have nothing to 
fear from police, Press, or public opinion. And one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of such a censorship is to stop the baser sort of pornographic ad- 
ventures on the stage, whilst at the same time permitting the utmost 
freedom to the playwright to express his personal or political opinion 
— probably as great a freedom as he would have to express it in Hyde 
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Park on a Sunday afternoon, and with just as small a congregation 
of listeners. 

Here is another thing, of course, that infuriates the English rebel; 
authority proves itself at the same time open-minded and astute. No 
Nazis threaten the playwright with a concentration camp, no Vigi- 
lantes surround a theatre to forbid the performance of a Left play. 
There is no ‘fight for liberty’. Nobody has occasion to write a pam- 
phlet about the muzzling of the stage, such as a pamphlet that was 
sent me the other day in New York by a Left group, who asked my 
help in making their grievances known. An Englishman’s help! I 
record for the English reader’s sake that this document produced 
evidence of interferences, suppressions, persecutions and even beatings 
undergone by those responsible for presenting plays by Communist 
writers. These things are deplorable, and he would be a foolish Eng- 
lishman who declared that ‘they can’t happen here’, for waves of 
stupidity and reaction are apt to sweep over all countries at the same 
time. Before 1945 our own liberties may be gone, and plays by Eng- 
lishmen may have to be submitted to some wooden-headed Ministry 
of Propaganda under some imitator of Goebbels before they are certi- 
fied as fit for performance. But those days are not yet, and meantime 
the parlor-Bolshevik enjoys his right to Hyde-Park any audience he 
can persuade to listen to him, whether in street or theatre or on the 
printed page. 

I write frankly as one who regrets the Left tendency of art and 
intellectualism —or rather the tendency to believe that to be ad- 
vanced is necessarily to be Left. Chesterton once wrote of the pro- 
gressives (the old respectable name for the liberal-minded) that they 
advanced in all directions. They are no more dangerous to the busi- 
ness of government, but rather more tiresome, when they all advance 
in one direction. The present Left in art is producing angry pictures, 
angry novels, angry plays and poems, whose qualities are overlaid by 
their defects as pieces of political journalism. Ten or twenty years 
hence, most of our Left literature and drama will have passed into 
oblivion from the march of events. The angry writer retorts that he 
does not write for ten or twenty years hence, but for to-day. But if the 
next immediate generation regards him as we now regard the author 
of Young England, he will not be happy; nor is his work likely to be 
adjusted to the standards of such a time. The Left writer who has got 
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left must be a figure of considerable pathos. Nor is it a healthy state of 
things, even on political grounds, that an artist who denies the Left 
creed should be regarded necessarily as a follower of Hitler or Musso- 
lini. The reasonable Right has had its philosophers too, and will have 
more of them in these years to come. Drama especially requires this 


force of opposition. 


But our own Left dramatists, as successors of Shaw on the English 
stage, have to make it abundantly clear that they are not his followers, 
No more discussion dramas for them, no more realist treatments of 
the past, present or future. That is lucky for the audience, for Shaw is 
the only man on earth who can make a discussion drama bearable. 
It is also lucky for the dramatist, who is obliged to cast about him for 
the least Shavian or matter-of-fact way of conveying his message, 
And in so doing, the English writers of the Left have discovered a new 
dramatic form or rather have revived a very old one. Having hit upon 
the political idea they wish to exploit, they proceed to make a song 
and dance about it. The song may be (it is not always, but it may be) 
dramatic poetry. The dance may be (and often is) an expressive form 
of ritual that says in a few movements what leader-writers or dramatic 
reviewers take columns to say. Both song and dance lend themselves 
to the main idea of the play, which is satirical of our civilization. Here 
is a perfectly logical development of drama, for it has always been 
plain that revue and vaudeville and even the now old-fashioned form 
known as musical comedy had essential possibilities far beyond those 
of the ‘straight’ or dignified stage play. Being themselves a sublima- 
tion of life, they stood above the realistic plane of action. Nothing but 
the dullness of their authors and composers prevented them from be- 
ing works of art and works delightfully critical of the everyday world, 
like the works of Aristophanes. I believe that in creating the song- 
and-dance political play, the English dramatists of the Left have 
given something important to our stage; and the form should be com- 
mended to America, which is probably the only other country of the 
world where it would be tolerated and welcomed. It has the advantage 
of relieving the tedium of ‘Left’ thought, and even attracting the 
right-minded to the theatre, where they see and hear much that is 


good for them. 
These reflections are mainly prompted by a visit to the English 
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Group Theatre’s new play, The Dog Beneath the Skin, by W. H. Auden 
and C. Isherwood, at the Westminster Theatre. It is far from being a 
good play, judged by any conceivable standard. The Left sentiment 
that permeates it is shy-making, to borrow an expression of a few 
years ago. The verse of the chorus of two is better written than 
spoken, as far as the male speaker is concerned; and when the chorus 
is enlarged to include six or seven speakers, the listener is reminded 
that choral speaking is a difficult art requiring long training in tone 
and voice production. But the whole is vigorously directed by Rupert 
Doone, who has a better understanding of pure movement than any 
one else on our stage; and it never ceases to be vital and challenging. 
After seeing this disturbing piece (and I protest that it never disturbed 
me politically but only through its form of presentation) it is really 
difficult to take the West End seriously. Auden has far to go, but he is, 
like T. S. Eliot, a born dramatist. When The Dance of Death was done 
in London a few months ago, I ventured an opinion that we are now 
seeing the primitives of a new dramatic renaissance, in which the poet- 
writer is far more important than the actor or director. The Dog 
Beneath the Skin makes me sure of it. Millions of the inhabitants of 
London will never hear of this play, but will hear of its successors. 





Joan of Arc, peasant and saint, protagonist of one of 
Bernard Shaw's finest dramas, newly brought to pro- 
duction by Katharine Cornell. A drawing from Jeanne 
d’Arc, a 19/1 biography in French by Gabriel Hanotoux. 
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The Director’ Takes Command, III 


John Murray Anderson and Harold Clurman 


MORTON EUSTIS 


Part I in this series of three articles described the working methods 
of Guthrie McClintic and George Abbott, Part II those of Max 
Reinhardt and Robert Sinclair. — Editor’s Note. 


John Murray Anderson 


M" than any other type of dramatic representation, the musical 
show ‘reflects the director’s personal reaction to the material 
in the show — the acting, writing, costuming, design, lighting, sing- 
ing, dancing, even scene shifting’, John Murray Anderson believes. 

Not only, he says, does the director have to “control every single 
thing’, but he is forced, practically, to create the show itself out of a 
hybrid compound of canvas and paint, color and light, song and dance, 
words and music, talent and personality, and a plentiful supply of faith, 
hope and charity. This is ‘especially true’, he says, in a revue, ‘which 
has no entity of any kind before it goes into rehearsal’; but it applies, 
with almost equal force, to the musical comedy, whose ‘book’ is rarely 
more than a framework on which to build a show. 

The ‘ideal musical show director’, he believes, would be a man who 
had the combined talents of, say, George Kaufman, Albert Johnson, 
Raoul Du Bois, George Balanchine, Robert Alton, George and Ira 
Gershwin, Edward Kook, Moss Hart, Max Reinhardt and Billy Rose 
— a glorified super-master of all branches of theatre art and science. 
Until the day when such a man appears on the dramatic horizon, 
the next best person for the job, Anderson thinks, is someone (like 
himself) who is a ‘jack of all theatre trades, a master of none’. The 
director’s assistants, experts in their special fields, can, and do, help 
him. But, inevitably, it is the director himself who moulds the 
heterogeneous parts of the show into a homogeneous pattern, who 
instills into it what Anderson calls ‘that vital continuity, acquired 
only after the show has been changed around a dozen times, which 
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spells the difference between success and failure’. And to do this with 
intelligent authority, he must be grounded in the technique of each 
and every craft in the show world. 

No one, Anderson says, can lay down hard and fast rules about 
how to direct, how not to direct. As a matter of fact, ‘there are no 
rules in any musical show, and if there are they change every year.’ 
The director ‘tries to anticipate the fashions and the public taste, and 
to impregnate the entire show with variety’. The actual method he 
employs is difficult to describe because it varies so much with each 
new assignment. In general, however, a musical show is ‘constructed’ 
in something like the following manner. 

In a revue (to take up this type first), the form the show assumes 
depends so much on the players whose names gleam in electric lights 
over the marquee of the theatre that, ‘before anything else is done’, 
the principals are engaged. This may smack of putting the cart before 
the horse. It might seem logical to prepare the sketches, lyrics and 
music and then hire actors to fit the material. But the revue actor’s 
talents are so specialized that it is difficult, if not impossible, to fit 
them into a ready-made framework. And fine revue artists, not under 
contract to Hollywood, are scarce. 

Once the principals are signed up (‘this may be a year or more be- 
fore the opening night’), the material of the revue is ‘ordered and 
tailored to fit their talents and personalities’. (‘It’s just as mechanical 
a process as that.’) Song and lyric writers are engaged. Skits are 
written by one or more writers, and the revue begins to enter the 
second, and still highly nebulous, outline stage of its creation.’ 

It may be six days, it may be six months (depending entirely on 
the scheduled opening date) before the director goes actively to work. 
Sooner or later, however, the day arrives when the proposed sketches 
and music are in his hands and he starts to put together in his mind 
the pieces of ‘a kind of fantastic jig-saw puzzle that has no fixed 
solution’. As a rule, Anderson says, about twenty sketches are written 
in advance (‘all of them are rehearsed and you’re lucky if you use 
more than two’), and a dozen or more songs are prepared. 

Persuading himself, ‘by some process of wishful thinking’, that he 
has some conception of how the show is going to ‘shape up’, the 
director’s next step is to confer with the designer. If possible, the man 
selected should be capable of designing the costumes as well as the 
scenery. If he isn’t, ‘and he rarely is’, a costumer is called in as well. 
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The designer and costumer (one or both) are given a rough idea of the 
number and type of scenes and costumes required and they proceed 
to make ‘small sketches of the general plan’. 

With the skeleton framework of the show established (‘by the 
time the revue is ready, the whole set-up will probably be completely 
changed’), there follows another spell of casting under the supervision 
of the director. First, the small speaking parts and specialty bits are 
assigned; then a ‘call’ is issued for the chorus girls who form ‘the 
background of a revue’. Their selection usually takes from six to eight 
weeks, with new ‘calls’ made twice a week. 

“The modern chorus girl’, Anderson says, ‘can no longer rely only 
on her looks and figure as the girls of her mother’s generation could, 
She must be able to do every kind of dancing and have some intelli- 
gence as well.’ The ‘show girl’ (‘still, alack, a necessary evil, though 
she is gradually passing from the scene’) is still chosen primarily for 
her appearance, but even she has to be more talented than the typical 
Ziegfeld beauty and, in conformity with modern ideas, ‘must now be 
built on streamlines’. 

The show cast, the ‘all-important problem’ of deciding what kind 
of dancing it will contain next presents itself to the director. Anderson 
himself has a theory that ‘the public is bored stiff with all kinds of 
dancing, modern dancing, especially.’ Rows of kicking Tiller girls 
likewise are ‘completely outmoded’, he feels. So are conventional 
dance routines, ‘unless you kid them’. The dances most likely to 
survive, in his opinion, are those ‘based on simple, classic forms’. 
However, dancing of some sort must be an integral part of a revue and 
it is up to the director and the dance directors (the average big revue 
has two) to evolve some form of ‘dance pattern’ which will add variety 
and freshness to the show. 

Leaving the dance directors to ‘feel around for some new forms of 
dancing in line with the general scheme agreed upon’, Anderson next 
calls the entire company together and begins rehearsals in earnest. 
The first step is to get the entire company familiar with the lyrics and 
music and the general outlines of the show. Then the show is ‘broken 
into parts’. The dancers rehearse in one theatre under the supervision 
of the dance directors (in the current Fo//ies two theatres were re- 
quired: one for the ballet, another for the modern dancers). The 
director of dialogue, or the director’s assistant, takes the principals 
into another theatre to rehearse the sketches. The song and lyric 
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writers take the singers in hand somewhere else and personally ‘break 
in’ the songs. All these units are subdivided into smaller groups, so 
that rehearsals usually take place in almost every available inch of 
floor space in each theatre or rehearsal hall. Meanwhile, from designs, 
the costumes have been ‘allotted as to type’ by the director to all the 
cast. (‘The trend in costuming in the modern revue seems to be more 
and more towards simple stylized effects.’) Individual patterns have 
been made and the costumes are being prepared. The settings, in turn, 
are coming to life in the scenic studios, and the whole revue, though 
still in an ‘embryonic state’, is beginning to take on life. 

During this hectic period of what he calls ‘preliminary steps’ — 
from ten days to two weeks — Anderson ‘hovers’ between the re- 
hearsal halls and the scenic, costume and property studios. As a 
general rule he believes in letting his assistants “have all the leeway 
they want at this stage of the game’. But he supervises every detail 
(‘no one knows in advance when I am going to arrive anywhere so 
they are on the gui vive all the time’) and he makes countless sugges- 
tions. He spends as much time at the costumer’s as anywhere else, 
for he is ‘frightfully particular’ that each and every costume should 
be ‘right’. Day and night he ponders the problem of how the whole 
show will be ‘fitted together’. 

Deciding on a ‘theoretical running order’ for the scenes and the 
dances already rehearsed, Anderson then calls the company together 
and has the show ‘run through’ for the first time. Again he ‘splits the 
show up’ but this time he takes ‘entire command of the ship’. The 
‘run through’ has very probably illustrated the fact that the ‘order’ 
is wrong, that there is too much, too little dancing, that some sketches 
are good, some are bad, or what you will. The director, single-handed, 
now starts to whip the loose strings together, changing skits here, a 
dance there, rearranging the routine, eliminating some material, order- 
ing new skits, new songs, new dances (if they are needed), and new 
settings, costumes and props to fit them. 

Usually by the end of the third week Anderson halts rehearsals 
for an all-day ‘dress parade’ of the costumes at the costumer’s (‘cos- 
tumes are so terribly important’). Then, while rehearsals continue 
elsewhere, the settings are moved to a theatre, and the orchestra has 
its first ‘reading’ under the direction of the composer. The show is run 
through again in its revised form, with any ramps or skeleton frames 
needed for the action in place. The cast is dispatched to another 
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theatre to rehearse with the orchestra. Anderson goes through scenic 
rehearsals with the stage crew. And then he proceeds to light the 
entire show, without any of the cast present. 

The scenery and lighting ‘tentatively set’, the first dress rehearsal] 
is held, with everyone taking part except the orchestra. The orchestra 
is dispensed with on this occasion, and a piano substituted, owing to 
the great expense of keeping the musicians on hand for such a long 
session. The final dress rehearsal is held with the orchestra. Then the 
entire show entrains to the town where the try-out is to be held. 

It is ‘absolutely impossible’, Anderson says, to ‘get the feel of a 
musical show’ except in front of an audience. That is why the tryout 
is practically a necessity, why the hardest part of the director’s job 
often lies ahead, instead of behind him, once rehearsals are supposedly 
concluded. The show is, almost always, much too long in dress re- 
hearsal, yet the director cannot cut it intelligently or whip it into 
shape until he sees what “clicks’ and what doesn’t. It is practically 
impossible, likewise, to establish that indefinable sense of tempo and 
rhythm, which alone gives cohesion and continuity to a revue, without 
first sensing an audience reaction. 

How this illusive quality is attained, even then, is difficult to say. 
Elimination of bad material, substitution of new scenes, rearrange- 
ment, cutting, speeding the show here, slowing it down there, a thou- 
sand and one things, sometimes even in the decor, the costumes or the 
music — all these contribute to the effect. Experience, instinct, hard 
work, sometimes pure luck alone, lead the director to find it. The only 
sure thing is that find it he must, before the New York opening. 

Occasionally, Anderson says, the simplest type of thing will ‘pro- 
duce the miracle’ which gives a sense of unity to the varied material 
of a revue. In one edition of the Greenwich Village Follies, to cite one 
instance, the show opened in New Haven and appeared to be a disas- 
trous flop. Anderson, himself, felt that the revue was ‘so bad’ that no 
amount of doctoring could save it. Then he decided to have ‘one last 
try’ and see if the cause was really lost. He ‘fooled around with the 
show’, changed the sequence, yanked out one or two of the worst 
skits, and sat back, none too hopefully, to view the result. As if by 
magic the whole show suddenly ‘swung into line’. From some mysteri- 
ous source tempo and pace were acquired and the production, without 
any new material added, came into New York to be an instantaneous 
hit, the most successful Fo//ies Anderson ever directed. 
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THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE. Jo Mielziner adds another 
striking setting to the flow of good work with which he has inundated 
Broadway this season in this design for a motor accident under a bridge. 
Robert Sinclair, whose technique of direction was described by Morton 
Eustis last month, has staged The Postman, a sharp contrast to his earlier 
direction of the gentle, Victorian Pride and Prejudice. 








Ralph Steiner 


THE GROUP THEATRE IN REHEARSAL. Harold Clurman, whose 
direction is described in ‘The Director Takes Command, III’, has guided the 
Group Theatre through many important productions, but Lee Strasburg, 
co-director with Mr. Clurman and Cheryl Crawford, leads the actors in 
Case of Clyde Griffiths, offered in association with Milton Shubert. 














THE DIRECTOR TAKES COMMAND, III 


This experience, illustrating vividly the fact that ‘tempo, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, is the most important single feature of a 
revue, led Anderson to the conclusion that a director ‘can nearly 
always save a revue after a poor opening’ if he is sufficiently resource- 
ful and ‘completely ruthless’ in his determination to sacrifice anything 
and anybody for the good of the show — a theory he has acted upon 
ever since, with not inconsiderable success. 

Although tempo is equally important in the musical comedy, the 
last-minute change from failure to success ‘by means of tempo’ is, in 
Anderson’s opinion, ‘a much more difficult procedure’ in the musical 
comedy than the revue, owing chiefly to the basic difference between 
the two types of entertainment. The revue is a ‘completely special- 
ized form’, consisting of disconnected material that can be changed 
at will. The musical comedy has a plot which motivates, no matter 
how hazily, the action, the dialogue, the dancing, even the song cues. 
If the musical comedy is found wanting at the try-out, the chances are 
that the ‘whole structure’ of the show is wrong and this is much 
harder to correct. For while the book, in itself, often appears to be 
(and often is) insignificant, its complete removal or drastic alteration 
necessitates a “major operation’, which the patient may or may not 
survive. For the book is to the musical comedy what the ‘illusive con- 
tinuity of tempo’ is, alone, to the revue: that which gives it substance 
and difterentiates it from a series of vaudeville acts. 

Perhaps as a result, the musical comedy is usually conceived in a 
more orthodox fashion than the revue. The book and music, almost 
always, are completed first. And the show is then cast, much as is a 
straight play, for ‘type, ability, and so forth’. In other respects, 
within the limits imposed by the difterence in form, the routine of 
rehearsal is ‘much like a revue’, as far as the director is concerned. 

Which may, or may not, be the reason why John Murray Anderson 
says, with feeling: ‘No one ever, ever ought to try to direct two such 
extravaganzas as Fumbo and the Ziegfeld Follies without taking any 
time off between shows. No one, in his right mind, ought to attempt 
to direct an elephant at any time.’ 

Harold Clurman 

AROLD CLURMAN’S ‘theories of direction’ are perhaps best illus- 
H trated by letting them illustrate themselves: by taking one play 
—in this case, Cliftord Odets’ controversial Paradise Lost — and 
analyzing (with some occasional generalizations on the side) what 
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would seem to have been Clurman’s method of interpreting the drama, 

After reading Paradise Lost two or three times, Clurman, as is his 
wont, put the script aside and sat down to try and ‘make a statement 
to himself’ of the feeling the play produced in him. This ‘feeling’ of a 
play, he says, is an instinctive, emotional one, ‘often very vague, 
something completely remote from the play itself’. Paradise Lost, he 
decided, after some contemplation, gave him the impression of ‘a crys- 
tal ball revolving in space, with various refracted lights and shadows 
revolving about it’. 

Analyzing this feeling intellectually, ‘always the next step’, he 
concluded that the reason the play evoked this image was because its 
‘fundamental activity’ was one of ‘unrest, of shifting qualities, of 
vagueness’. This, in turn, he decided, was caused by the fact that 
‘every character in the play was seeking for reality, for something to 
depend upon, without being sure what that reality, that substance, 
was: that each person portrayed was, in fact, slightly crazy.’ 

Relating this feeling (now intellectual in character, as well as emo- 
tional) still further to the ‘production quality’ of the play, he realized 
that the drama should have a ‘slightly circular movement, meander- 
ing, no straight motion’; that the ‘visual element’ — the setting — 
should be realistic and yet abstract, ‘the line of the ceiling not straight, 
the shape of the room not completely realistic and yet giving the im- 
pression of realism, the color of the walls of varying degrees of light 
and shade’; that the lighting should convey the same quasi-realistic 
impression. Applying the theory to a study of the script itself, he de- 
cided that the locale should be changed from a definite landmark to 
‘any middle-class home’ (Odets originally laid the scene in a house in 
New York City) to accentuate the poetic, symbolic and social aspects 


of the play. 
Clurman next worked out in his mind what he calls the ‘style’ of 
each part — ‘mostly in terms of the spirit of the character’. He out- 


lined, in very general terms, the business of the play, and then he 
selected a designer, who, he felt, could create ‘the sense of quality’ the 
play demanded. He gave the designer detailed instructions of the 
‘idea’ he wanted the set to convey, both in ‘style and color’, and of the 
acting areas he would need for the players. But he left to him, as he 
always does, the problem of obtaining the desired result. (‘In this 
particular instance the emphasis in the designer’s project erred on 
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the realistic side. The abstract intention was not made clear enough.’) 

Casting was his next concern. With a permanent company of 
actors, the director, he says, is bound to visualize instantly certain 
actors in certain parts, a thing he cannot do in a typical Broadway 
production. By this time, Clurman already had a fairly definite con- 
ception of who would play each role. Despite this, he did not immedi- 
ately assign the actors to their parts, but first, as is his usual practice, 
called together the Group Theatre company and read them the play 
aloud, before any member of the company had been told what part 
he was to play, or even knew whether he was to act at all in the 

roduction. 

The following day, he told the company what the ‘production 
quality’ of the play was to be and then assigned the parts. Next he 
made the actors selected read the play once or twice alone. Then he 
tried ‘to state even more definitely the meaning of the play from the 
point of view of the actors, the essence of each part and of all the 
parts. 

Believing that it is of vital importance that each member of the 
cast understand all the other parts as well as his own, Clurman then 
devoted more time to analyzing each of the characters individually 
to the cast — ‘with everyone taking part in the discussion’. Then the 
actors read the play again several times, by which time, Clurman 
says, ‘they were beginning to get a sense of the play and of their own 
roles.’ Next he put the actors through what he calls the ‘beats’ of the 
play — each act being broken up into a sequence of the essential 
dramatic activities of the play. The play was then read again. 

Now followed what Clurman calls ‘a series of improvisations’. 
(Clurman alone of the directors interviewed in this series uses this 
method.) The actors first were told to reproduce some action similar 
in thought to a scene in the play, or to a development of character — 
but different in content and dialogue. Clurman felt, to give one con- 
crete illustration, that it was important for the actor playing the gang- 
ster to realize that the man was ‘not all bad’, that something in his 
youth had twisted his mentality and caused him to develop as he did. 
Accordingly he asked the actor to pretend he was a boy having a 
catch with another boy in a playground. During the game the actor 
who was catching pretended that he had been hit by the ball, and the 
pitcher, not knowing that this reaction was going to be made, re- 
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sponded with a completely spontaneous, unpremeditated adjustment 
—he ran up to say that he was sorry and would take him home, 
Whereupon the injured boy replied that he couldn’t allow that, be- 
cause his family didn’t want him to go around with a person of poor 
background. That gave birth to the ‘twisted kind of hurt feeling 
within the youth’ which led him, later, to become an outcast from 
society. The change had been effected because the actor had been re- 
quired to act spontaneously; it was in every sense an improvisation, 

After Clurman was satisfied that the various character improvisa- 
tions had proved that the actors really understood the characters they 
were going to portray, he asked them to improvise the whole play, 
going through all the essentials of the action but trying not to use the 
author’s dialogue. The cast did this several times and, by the end of 
the time, the actors (‘unconsciously’, Clurman says) were using about 
60 per cent of Odets’ words. Then he asked them to learn their lines 
and he proceeded to fix the business of the play which he had already 
mapped out in general terms. 

The business fixed, the lines learned, there followed days and nights 
of rehearsal — of putting the cast over and over again through the 
business devised, of perfecting details. Clurman does not, he says, 
insist that an actor do something in exactly the way he has outlined. 
He believes in letting an actor develop his own ‘natural flow’. And if, 
spontaneously, he does the right thing in a way Clurman had not 
thought out, so much the better. But he does believe that the details 
of stage business are important. 

Clurman then concentrated upon ‘adjusting the timing’. Early in 
rehearsal, he tried to establish a sense of the play’s tempo, to give the 
actors certain actions to perform which would ‘naturally produce a 
certain tempo’. He speeded up certain scenes, by linking speeches, 
slowed down others, and tried to make the whole play flow evenly. 
In short, he guided the play through dress rehearsals, always working 
to perfect every detail, to ‘point up’ each scene, each beat, each act, 
and, before he knew it, the opening night was at hand. 

Thus, from a mental picture of crystal balls, refracted lights and 
moving shadows, there evolved a director’s interpretation of a play. 
- Thus, in short, does Clurman, as director, turn theory into fact. 
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Soviet Gypsy Theatre 
The Greek Theatre 
Miracle in Sicily 

The Swiss Theatre 


Dance in the Balkans 


With Illustrations, and a Travel 
Calendar for Summer Audiences on the Road 





GYPSY THEATRE ACTORS: Above, Rom-Lebedev and Poliakov, lower 


left, Kohana, all in Between Fires; lower right, Bizev as Garcia in Carmen. 














Soviet Gypsy Theatre 
LOUIS LOZOWICK 


a Gypsy theatre Romen is five years old. It began later than 
the other national Soviet theatres, but, profiting by their ex- 
perience, it developed faster, so that it now occupies a position of 
honor among the veterans of Moscow. The first national Gypsy thea- 
tre in the world was born out of the new social status won by national 
minorities in the Soviet Union and the cultural autonomy enjoyed 
under that status. Inevitably the Gypsy theatre reflects the process 
out of which it was born; its entire character is colored by the revolu- 
tion. It seeks its content in the life, manners, social customs and class 
struggles peculiar to nomadic existence, the Gypsy’s part in the 
revolution, the passage to settled life on land. It attempts to give 
national form to that content by utilizing the Gypsy’s creative expres- 
sion in song, dance, legends, festivities, folklore. And this means, 
logically, the rejection of cabaret ‘culture’ in all its unsavory impli- 
cations and the formation of a national culture by clearing the national 
tradition of reactionary accretions and retaining progressive, demo- 
cratic, folk elements. 

The first Gypsy theatre collective was recruited from several 
settlements and camps and consisted of men and women with no 
previous experience on the stage and for the most part illiterate. A 
competent staff of ballet masters, musicians, actors, authors took the 
collective in hand. After three months of rigorous training in dancing, 
singing, diction, gymnastics and plain reading and writing, the collec- 
tive produced a short political review, Yesterday and Today, and 
Ethnographic Sketches, which consisted of folk singing and dancing 
(April 1931). They were considered successful. The collective was 
granted an annual subsidy and given a theatre, where it has since 
been housed. 

The first production in the new home was a full-length play, Life 
on Wheels (December 1931), by the Gypsy playwright A. Guermano, 
with music by Bugatchevsky and sets by Alexander Tishler. The di- 
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rection was in the hands of Goldblat, one of the most gifted actors of 
the Moscow Jewish Theatre*. The production was an immediate suc- 
cess and since it has remained typical of the theatre it may be profit- 
able to analyze it in some detail. The play deals with the transition of 
the Gypsies from nomad to settled life. Vangar, as chief of the camp, 
rules the clan with an iron hand. He profits from the collections and 
sales, accumulates a neat fortune, decides on what marriages are to 
take place and exercises all the quasi-autocratic powers tradition has 
granted him. Before the revolution he had killed a man who was bold 
enough to contest his rule. He shifted the blame onto the victim’s 
own brother. And now rumors have reached the camp that the revolu- 
tion has liberated the imprisoned victim, Kalash. Mitro, a young 
Gypsy in love with the chief’s niece, Grina, brings the news that he 
has met Kalash, now free and active in the revolutionary movement, 
and preaching the Gypsies’ settlement on land. Mitro is given a beat- 
ing by the chief and forbidden‘to see Kalash; but at the same time, 
to avoid trouble, the chief decides to marry off his niece Grina to the 
son of another Gypsy chief and move off to more favorable climes. 
His plans miscarry in the midst of the wedding preparations, for Mitro 
has stolen away, with the aid of other poor Gypsies, to Kalash and 
returns with a government order for distribution of the land among 
the Gypsies. The rule of the chief is broken and Mitro can marry 
Grina. The play ends with a wedding ceremony in the traditional 
manner, with music, song and dance. 

This simple and somewhat schematic play, more a thesis than a 
study of living human beings, was produced as a musical drama. The 
author, the composer, the stage designer made liberal use of every 
opportunity to create or discover national form in the ethnographic 
material available. The composer’s score, based on collected and re- 
corded folk melodies, is applied by Bugatchevsky to accentuate the 
movement of the plot and to emphasize its emotional content (Grina’s 
plaintive song on her forced engagement, the sympathetic response of 


* The Russian director Radlov is responsible for what is probably the finest production of the 
Jewish Theatre, King Lear. The Armenian Vakhtangov staged the internationally famous 
Habima production, The Dydsuk. It is therefore not unusual for Tishler and Goldblat of the 
Jewish Theatre to have been associated with the Gypsy theatre throughout the five years. 
Goldblat has taken pains to learn the Gypsy (Romany) language and familiarize himself with 
its folklore. Tishler has studied the life and customs of the Gypsy at first hand, the result of 
which is a series of remarkable paintings. 
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the chorus, the triumph of Mitro and Kalash, the demise of the chief, 
the celebration of the wedding ceremony, and so on). 

The sets have been planned similarly. Tishler chooses one of sev- 
eral characteristic objects from the Gypsies’ immediate environment: 
tents, blankets, harness, whips, wagons, pillows, rugs, horses’ heads, 
and so forth. Thus in this play, Life on Wheels, a sort of covered wagon 
is singled out for special attention. As a born artist of the theatre Tish- 
ler succeeded in converting the associative aspects of these simple 
objects into a decorative design of plastic significance. The text, too, 
introduced tribal customs both sympathetic, which are lauded, and 
reprehensible, which are castigated. 

The reason for the play’s lasting popularity lies not so much in the 
dramatic merit of the script, nor in the individual talent of the actors, 
nor even in the beautiful music, the sparkling dancing, the colorful 
sets, but in the uninterrupted tempo, the unity of mass and individual, 
the contagious é/an of the festivities, the rhythmic tonal, pictorial con- 
tinuity of the performance. 

The next production, Between Fires (May 1932), also by Guer- 
mano, with sets by Tishler and music by Lobatchev, told a story of 
Gypsy encampment in a territory contested by the White and the Red 
armies during the Civil War. The division of sympathies between the 
chief and his better-to-do cronies on one side, and the poorer section 
on the other, leads to a conflict which ends with the poorer population 
going off to join the Red Army. The method of production was in 
general the same as in Life on Wheels. There was one technical addi- 
tion, however, in the use of the chorus. At the beginning of each scene 
the chorus chanted a summary of the preceding scene and a com- 
mentary on it. 

In Pharaoh's Tribe (April 1933), by the Russian author S. D. 
Svertchkov, the range is extended to include a foreign country. The 
play deals with the fate of the Hungarian Gypsies during the World 
War and the subsequent short-lived Soviet Revolution. Through con- 
tinuous training the actors were becoming more competent and the 
performances more integrated. 

It was Carmen (April 1934), however, that marked a turning-point 
in the history of the Gypsy theatre, surpassing all previous produc- 
tions and embodying the accumulated experience of three years. 
The libretto, based on Merimée’s novel, retains the love story (all the 
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other plays of the Gypsy theatre contain a story of romantic love; 
revolution and love are not necessarily antinomial) but the play 
chiefly seeks to show the life and customs of the Gypsies in nineteenth 
century Spain and ‘to pronounce acquittal on Carmen and the 
exploited Gypsy masses’. It was a bold stroke to take Carmen, so well 
known to audiences through Bizet’s opera and Dantchenko’s Car- 
mencita and the Soldier, but the Gypsy theatre production holds its 
own in the comparison. 

The collective was now a thoroughly disciplined ensemble, and 
there were, besides, excellent individual performances of Carmen, 
José, Garcia. The music of Bugatchevsky, drawn from the rich fund 
of Spanish Gypsy folk melodies, was skilfully woven into the action. 
The sets by Tishler were, as usual, more suggestive than descriptive; 
built up variously from wine barrels, wooden bulls and tents, they 
gave the director, Goldblat, an opportunity for organizing dynamic 
movement. 

Although 1935 brought a new play, The Camp in the Steppes, 
which was in a sense a step backward from Carmen, the Gypsy theatre 
has taken a permanent place among the outstanding theatres of the 
Soviet Union. Its full significance can be realized only against the back- 
ground of the audience to which it caters. About six months of the year 
it performs before Gypsy settlements as well as farm, factory and 
educational collectives in various parts of the Soviet Union. Although 
its Moscow audience, for whom it acts the other six months, is in part 
more sophisticated, there, too, occasions are not rare when the house 
is entirely taken by a factory or club. 

On its fifth anniversary the theatre entertains more ambitious 
plans: it is considering material in Pushkin, Cervantes and other 
classics. Since Shakespeare is now the most prominent name in the 
‘cultural heritage’ (I saw magnificent performances of three Shake- 
speare plays within two weeks in three different Moscow theatres and 
one really fine production of Macbeth by puppets) the Gypsy is reach- 
ing out after him. Shakespeare and the Jews (King Lear) proved an 
excellent combination. Shakespeare and the Gypsies would be an 
experience not to be missed. 
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THE GYPSY THEATRE: Above, Pharaoh’s Tribe, Svertchkov’s play 
about the fate of the Hungarian Gypsies during the War; below, Guermano’s 
Between Fires, with Tishler settings, telling of the fight over a Gypsy en- 
campment between the White and Red Armies during the Civil War. 
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An international crisis averted: the Bul- 
garian flag is hoisted up the slender flag- 
pole by an intrepid Son of the Black Sea, 
after the rope broke in the first attempt to 
raise the flag. Below, one of the loveliest 
of the dancers, Adrianne, offers her dance 
of love, the retchnitza, as a contribution by 
‘the Bulgarian section of the festival. 





BALKAN DANCE FESTIVAL 











Dance in the Balkans 
MEMDUH M. MORAN 


ARK Clouds shadowed the continental horizon as weary diplomats 

met in gloomy conference at Geneva. Whisperings of Harb 

(Turkish for war) grew into shouts and cries, punctuated by the shat- 
tering of glass as stones rained on embassies. 

At the same time, in severe contrast, the first International Dance 
Festival of the Balkan nations on Buyak Ada, that sleepy, pine-clad 
island two hours from Istanbul, echoed the sentiments of five countries 
as their youth joined hands in folk dances, singing Su/h and Dostluk 
(peace and friendship). Outlined against the autumn sky and the 
brighter blue of the Marmora, they danced to the tune of fiddle, drum 
and flute, adding another knot to the bonds of brotherhood existing 
between them. 

The 1935 festival was the first of an annual series planned for Is- 
tanbul. Besides thousands of foreigners, over fifty thousand Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Jugoslavs and Turks were attracted to the 
island, lending color to an already colorful background. 

In the afternoon a gay procession headed by the Bulgarian musi- 
cians playing their drums and sheepskin bagpipes slowly swung out of 
the Yacht Club grounds. The dancing teams proceeded to Luna Park 
in the French alphabetic order: first the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the 
Rumanians and then the Jugoslavs. The Turks, as hosts, followed in 
the rear. Milling crowds thronged the streets brightened by flowers 
tossed by enthusiastic, cheering native sons. 

The Turks applauded wildly as the Zeybeks of Odemish and the 
Sons of the Black Sea marched gaily by with swinging step, happy at 
the thought of peaceful contest and unmindful of what had seemed the 
indelible scar left by the World War. 

Seated on the grass around the arena where a large dance platform 
had been erected, thousands watched the bend in the road for first 
sight of the procession. Music of flute and fiddle filled the air. Cheer 
after cheer burst from the excited crowd as groups of laughing con- 
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testants swung around the curve and into view. The festival was on. 

In front of each group stood a slender wooden pole twenty-five feet 
in height. The band-master lifted his baton. The Bulgarian national 
hymn would be sung and played as the Bulgarian white, green and red 
was raised to the top of one of the poles. A blare of trumpets. From 
eighteen Bulgarian throats rang out the strains of the national hymn. 
Already the flag was half way up. Then a dreadful thing happened, 
bringing consternation to the organizers of the festival and leaving 
Tchoneff, leader of the Bulgarian group, with beads of perspiration on 
his brow. The rope had given way and the Bulgarian flag no longer 
fluttered in the afternoon breeze! There was no way to replace the 
rope. The pole was too slender to support a ladder. No knowing what 
international complications might arise from such a situation! And 
there was nothing to be done! 

Then, before the eyes of the stupefied crowd, a young Zeybek shot 
forward. Up the slender pole he climbed, up and up. He was a lion of 
a man, six feet three in height — the pole would never carry his 
weight. Even Tchoneff cried wildly in broken French: ‘Don’t, don’t — 
you'll never make it!’ The Zeybek was obliged to come down but not 
before he had tied the flag which was now floating at half-mast. (By a 
strange coincidence, at that very moment in far-away Sophia, Ivanoff, 
president of the Bulgarian athletic federation, had died suddenly. 
But this fact was unknown to Tchoneff at the time.) 

It would never do to leave the Bulgarian flag at half-mast. At this 
crucial moment another volunteer appeared. He was dressed from head 
to foot in black. Black breeches and a black turban. But his eyes were 
of the clearest blue. Quietly he took off his shoes with the turned-up 
toes. Quietly he climbed the pole. He ascended with the agility of one 
long used to the swaying of masts on gale-lashed waters. He was a 
boatman, here with his comrades, one of the Sons of the Black Sea. 

Breathlessly the crowd watched, breathlessly and with rising 
anxiety. But already the man in black was at the top. The slender pole 
swayed. Would the cement block hold under the strain? Would there 
be a splintering crash of wood? No! it was over, and as the Bulgarian 
flag floated from the top the gallant boatman slid lightly down the pole 
and mad cheers rent the quiet of the Park. 

Fortunately there were no more accidents that day. One by one 
the anthems of the remaining nations were played and sung and the 
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respective flags hoisted. Then the Bulgarian group opened the program 
on the platform. They were university students who, in their spare 
hours, had made it a point to study the folklore of their country. Gay 
were the peasant clothes they wore. The men were in white with dark 
brown designs on their heavy woolen trousers. The girls wore red 
scarfs tied around their heads, gold earrings and white blouses em- 
broidered in red and green. Their aprons were of black striped with 
crimson, their stockings of bright pink or canary yellow, and their 
Tcharuks, or shoes of raw hide, laced in the manner of Indian moccasins. 

The most interesting number in their rich repertoire was the 
retchnitza, the central theme of which is love in a Bulgarian village. 
The young men sit in a circle. Two girls who care for the same man 
rush into the centre of this ring and dance wildly, defying each other. 
Madder grows the dance, shriller sound the bagpipes. At last one of the 
girls, thoroughly beaten, slinks away; the other stops triumphant, 
waits for her man. Up he jumps and they break into another wild 
dance — exotic, almost impossibly difficult. At last, worn by the 
exertion, the young man stops, squats on the ground and beats time 
with his hands as the girl, Adrianne, still consumed by the fire of love, 
continues to dance, alone, triumphant, in the middle of the ring. 

The dances of Greece followed — more melodious, more delicate, 
less violent. The Greek costumes were undoubtedly the most beautiful, 
fashioned out of multicolored silk, velvet or satin. Little did it matter 
to the crowds that these were period costumes or costumes of ancient 
Greece when they should have been peasant costumes for this festival 
of peasant songs and dances. 

All too soon the Greek pageant was over. Once more the crowd 
broke into loud cheers, as the Rumanians, warm, friendly, cheerful, the 
favorites of all, began their first number, called Hureliil dela Gorj! 
The men’s clothes were comparatively simple; the women’s costumes 
of home-spun were embellished with that intricate embroidery whose 
ancient and beautiful designs are part of the polyglot heritage of the 
old Roman colony. 

The most striking feature of the Rumanian performance was the 
exquisite harmony and perfect unity of motion which characterized 
their dances. It was a rare treat to watch these boys and girls — uni- 
versity students or recent graduates — weaving rapid but graceful 
patterns over the green boards to the strains of Gypsy fiddles and a 
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Gypsy vay, that curious instrument of wooden reeds bound together 
after the fashion of Pan’s pipe. Nowhere but in Rumania does the 
ancient may now exist, which seems a pity, for its music resembles that 
of the nightingale though it is far more strange and melodious and a 
little sad. 

The Jugoslavs, as contrasted with the vivacity of the Bulgarians, 
the beauty of costume of the Greeks, the harmonious movement of the 
Rumanians, excelled in song. The male chorus is God’s gift to the 
Slavs, and these Slavs broke forth into a chorus both rich and stirring. 

The program was nearing its end. Already the sun, golden and 
heavy, had sunk behind the western pines. The soft greenish glow of 
approaching twilight had replaced the glare of the afternoon as the 
first Turkish team mounted the circular platform. The crowd awaited 
the performance anxiously, for the Bulgarians, Rumanians and Jugo- 
slavs had attended former festivals in Europe; the Greeks had won 
experience at the Festival of Delphi in 1930, but the Turks had never 
participated in a contest of this sort. All fear was allayed, however, as 
with the first note of the Fura, the strange banjo-like instrument, the 
Turkish students broke into the rhythmic dance of the mountaineers 
of Aydin. 

This was the dance of the Zeybeks, the mountain dwellers of west- 
ern Asia Minor. There are many variations to the dance — solos, 
group performances, changing numbers — which differ in the various 
provinces. But whether in Aydin or in Odemish the movements of the 
Zeybek dances portray national pride, heroic temperament, masculine 
power. (Real Zeybeks, natives of Odemish, gave a demonstration of 
solo dancing following the group performance by the students.) 

The dance of the three skirts — a name derived from the peculiar 
cut of the costumes worn by the girls — and the dances of central 
Asia Minor, light, colorful, almost as melodious as the Greek dances, 
preceded the final and, perhaps, most striking performance of the af- 
ternoon — that of the Sons of the Black Sea. 

Dusk had already gathered. Above the now silver-gray sea the full 
moon had risen pale and beautiful. On the platform stood a group of 
men clad from head to foot in black, their faces contrasting strangely 
with the inky turbans. They looked grotesque and unreal in the fading 
light. Unreal, too, their erratic movements which reflected the crash 
of dark waves on a wild, rocky shore. Up and down they bobbed, untir- 
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ing, heedless, like doomed floats on a wind-lashed sea. Then suddenly 
they stopped. Now they sat in a semi-circle, their bodies keeping time 
to the jerky, weird music of an odd, board-like stringed instrument. 
Suddenly again up sprang two figures in black, swords in hand. Up 
and down they raged in the ever increasing dusk, the clashing steel 
aflame with the lightning motion. Back and forth they rushed, now on 
their knees, now hurdling through the air, shoulders twitching, eyes on 
fire, nostrils dilated, feet never losing step on the difficult off-beat. 
It was a performance born of fantasy and these were strange creatures 
of an unknown world, not human beings of flesh and bone. When it 
was over the awed crowds for a moment remained motionless, silent, 
and then broke forth into the loudest cheer of that memorable day. 

The performance had come to an end. Turks, Greeks, Rumanians, 
Jugoslavs and Bulgarians, arm-in-arm, headed for the hotel down by 
the sea. The night was beautiful. Pale stars twinkled in the gray-blue 
sky. Outlined against the still moon rose the pine trees, massive, dark, 
romantic. Suddenly over the babble of the thousands there rose the 
Gypsy song of love. The Bulgarian piper, hearing it, could contain 
himself no longer. He broke out into the wild music of the retchnitza. 
And then Adrianne, her soft dark eyes aglow, tore herself away from 
her Zeybek escorts and flying to the front of the mighty procession 
danced again her dance of triumph. 


Miracle in Sicily 
RUTH FRANK 


‘ IRACOLO! Miracolo!’ 

The crowd shouted and screamed the miracle. Three can- 
nons went off in the three bell towers of the old church; rockets banged 
on the surrounding hills. 

‘Miracolo, Miracolo, St. Alfiu!’ The cry exploded from the thou- 
sands jamming the plaza. 

“Miracolo,’ coaxed the sweating priest as he held the baby high. 

‘Miracolo, caro St. Alfiu, miracolo,’ the pleading father sobbed, 
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tugging the saint’s velvet robe, and ‘miracolo’ reverberated the echo 
from near-by Etna, a quivering, snow-white triangle in the noon hot 
sky. 

‘Miracolo, miracolo.’ The shout pounded against the smiling 
wooden face of the saint, and he wobbled slightly on his great dais. 


It was the festa of St. Alfiu, the patron saint of the little town 
called Trecastagni, which is perched halfway up Mount Etna. St. 
Alfiu is the miracle worker of Sicily; he heals the deaf and the dumb 
and those suffering from hernia, he absolves the sins of wayward girls, 
and he is the excuse for the biggest day and night of festa in all peasant 
Sicily. 

His festa starts properly the night of May gth with the procession 
of suppliants on foot and in carts who, the whole long night, ascend 
the steep road from seaside Catania to Trecastagni. The festa ends the 
evening of May toth, improperly, with an insane course down the 
same steep road, when men and mules, drunk with wine and excite- 
ment, fling down the road in a mad, murderous race! 

May gth, at ten o’clock in the evening, we found the streets of 
Catania alive with peasants milling through the town waiting for the 
procession to gather for the midnight ascent up Mount Etna. Hun- 
dreds of beautiful carettas clattered through the street into the square. 
Each one had been freshly painted. All the scenes of the Chanson de 
Roland, with extra ones from Traviata and Tosca, were depicted in 
bright colors on the square wooden sides of the little carts; Saracens 
battled Christians in vivid red and blue costumes, while carved Italia 
rode bumpily on the rear axles, and gay bridle decorations of ribbons 
and silver, plumes and flowers, towered many feet above tiny donkeys 
pulling the carts. 

Midnight. The plaza was choked with the jangling carettas, and 
we started bargaining with the driver of an open carozza to drive us up 
in the procession. By one o’clock, we had got our price and joined the 
carettas, now ready to start. 

All night long the little carts slowly filed up the steep slope of 
Etna to St. Alfiu’s town of Trecastagni. The moon had set, but the 
stars made the night bright. In the front of each little caretta swung 
a large lantern, which threw fantastic shadows on the great stone walls 
lining the roadway. The two huge wheels of each cart turned like 
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jant discs in silhouette, and the plumes rising from the donkeys’ 
bridles waved like monstrous palm trees in the shadows. 

Whole families sat on square little chairs crowded sideways into 
the square little carts. Shawled mothers serenely nursed their babies as 
they rode. Quiet lullabies blended with the men’s voices singing frag- 
ments of the twisted oriental songs of southern Sicily. Then silence, 
black as the darkening night, broken only by the creaking of the solid 
wooden wheels, the jingling of the donkey bells, and the drivers’ cries 
to their beasts. 

Suddenly a strange, inhuman shout cut through the drowsy night. 

‘Miracolo. Miracolo. St. Alfiu, miracolo.’ The voice was hoarse 
and breathless. Soon others joined it in the same cry, and we could 
hear, from far behind us down the steep road, the pounding of bare 
feet. 

Nearer and nearer came the voices and the pounding, and a white 
figure flashed by us. Several others followed. They were young men, 
nude but for a blood-colored breechclout, and a ribbon of the same 
color over one shoulder. Each carried a thick, six-foot taper, garlanded 
with fresh flowers and ribbons. As they ran up the side of the ancient 
volcano to the city of their saint they shouted for the miracle they 
awaited. 

These were the suppliants who desired absolution on the holy day. 
All night long they pounded past us, up and up, running to meet the 
sun just as it touched the summit of Etna. These were suppliants seek- 
ing St. Alfiu, and these were the descendants of those ancient Hellenes, 
who, nude and flower-garlanded, raced up the same slope of Etna 
centuries before St. Alfiu was born to greet their sun saint, Apollo. 

We reached Trecastagni at that breathless moment of darkness 
before morning, and waited. Soon the sky lightened, and at the very 
moment when the top of Etna burned red under the first touch of the 
sun, the last group of penitents reached the town. Panting, taut with 
fatigue and wild excitement, they paused a moment, quite still, raised 
high their great tapers toward the sun, then turned and dashed into 
the church. 

Down the aisle they rushed, and fell prostrate at the altar of the 
saint. 

The floor of the church was jammed with sleepy women and chil- 
dren who had spent the night curled up there, resting as best they 
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could. The flickering light of the altar candles touched the wakening 
faces of three little girls wrapped in their mother’s shawl, the still 
sleeping form of a small cherubic boy clasping a guitar tightly in his 
arms, the rounded backs of women crouching against the church pil- 
lars, holding their babies safe from the crush of people. 

The excitement died down. The penitents remained most of the 
morning in front of the altar. Meanwhile on the outskirts of the little 
town a county fair was taking form. Ferris wheels whirled under the 
shadow of Etna. Copper and glass, pottery and tinsel jewelry were laid 
out for sale, and everywhere there was garlic. Garlic was displayed in 
booths. Festoons of garlic hung along the road. Long strings of garlic 
were draped over the balconies of the houses. Even necklaces of garlic 
were hung around the necks of the peasants and their donkeys. For 
this was the festival day of the garlic, as well as St. Alfiu’s day. 

But St. Alfiu was still receiving his share of attention, particularly 
in the church sacristy. All through the morning a strange procession 
filed into the dark little room. Many persons bore curious objects 
which they deposited with the attendant priest. A little boy with an 
angelic face solemnly handed the priest a life-size leg made of wax, 
with drops of waxen blood flowing in a gory stream all over it. He was 
followed by a girl who handed over a pair of singularly live-looking 
waxen ears, and then an old man offered a twisted waxen mass of most 
realistic entrails. A woman brought in a lividly colored painting on tin, 
of a child standing at the edge of a precipice, about to fall off, while the 
mother loomed large in front of a very small house, and shouted to 
him. Her shout was unmistakable — the very words were painted, 
coming out of her mouth. And in a shining blue sky a painted St. 
Alfiu was causing the miracle of the words, the words that saved the 
child when the erstwhile dumb mother was able to call to him. 

This miracle picture was hung on the wall, already crowded with 
thousands of crudely colored paintings on tin. On a large altar were 
tastefully arrayed the gifts of the boy whom a miracle of St. Alfiu 
had healed of a broken leg, of the girl who had been healed of deafness, 
and of the man who had undoubtedly been relieved of a stomach- 
ache. These votive gifts and many others were graphic tributes to the 
saint who had accomplished the miracles during the preceding years. 

Towards eleven in the morning everyone drifted from altar, field 
and fair to congregate in the plaza in front of the church. By eleven- 
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thirty the square was so crowded that any movement seemed im- 
possible, yet there was a movement in that crowd, a vibration of 
expectancy that could be felt — a terrific, tangible force. 

At the stroke of twelve the hushed expectancy exploded. Bombs 
went off in the bell towers of the church. Rockets banged on the roof. 
Streamers and confetti rained down on the plaza. Boys hanging to the 
great church bells swung back and forth on the clappers, and the mad 
screams of thousands of human voices pierced the general din. 

The great doors of the church opened inward, and the saint ap- 
peared. Wooden, life-size, rosy, yet incredibly old, he sat on a stool 

laced on a square, roofed, portable platform. This was mounted on 
the shoulders of sixteen youths, who bore their saint gently, and some- 
times very much on the bias, till they had descended the steps of the 
church and put him carefully to rest where the crowd made a space for 
him. 

As the noise increased a priest jumped up on the dais next to the 
saint, and raised his arms, but the words of his prayer were whirled 
away by the shouting and the clanging. Finally the clamor spent itself. 
St. Alfiu smilingly surveyed his people. 

A man was pushing through the crowd, inching his way slowly to 
the dais of the saint. On his shoulder he held a naked baby from whose 
stomach protruded a very black, very large swelling. The priest 
reached for the body. He held it first toward the saint, then high in his 
arms, that the whole throng might see the terrible, visible illness, the 
black illness that St. Alfiu would surely cure by a miracle. It was that 
first miracle which the crowd shouted for. 

‘Miracolo, St. Alfiu.” That miracle did happen. The swelling and 
the discoloration disappeared as the hysterical cry for it reached a 
crescendo of mixed pleading and defiance. 

A girl, a ‘wayward girl’, was next borne over the heads of the 
crowd by her two determined parents, and placed, kneeling, on the 
edge of the platform. As the cries eddied around her she fell prostrate 
at the saint’s feet, then twisted and writhed while the miracle of for- 
giveness was accomplished and she was made pure again. 

Then St. Alfiu failed, tragically. A beautiful little girl, her face 
glowing with eagerness and faith, made her way through the jam of 
people with her mother and trembling old grandmother. As she neared 
the platform, she motioned to the priest, who forced the people to 
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make a passage for her. She walked toward the saint till she stood 
next to his dais. Again she motioned to the priest. He lifted her up 
beside him. 

She was a dumb child who had never spoken. Surely the miracle 
would happen, and St. Alfiu would give her speech. She knelt quietly, 
then bent over and put her head on the velvet lap of the saint. The 
crowd was quiet, waiting. Only the pleading mumbling of the old 
grandmother was heard. Then the mother said: 

‘Caro St. Alfiu, now make the miracle, which must be made. We 
wait.’ The child raised her head, and looked in the face of the saint. 
She opened her mouth, but no words came. 

Now the great crowd strained toward her, breathless. The child 
struggled to make a sound, and failed. The tenseness of the waiting 
people snapped, and a roar of demand was flung at the saint. Everyone 
shouted, and the child still knelt with upturned face, oblivious to the 
people willing this miracle, waiting for it to occur within her — wait- 
ing for the word. 

Silence. Out of the crowd the crushed mother guided her weeping 
child. 

But the next attempted miracle was successful, and most of the 
ones that followed. The excitement of the crowd increased, and the 
hysteria was heightened by frequent swigs from chunky Jars, holding 
the wine of Etna. 

By evening the saint was weary. The sinners were entirely jubilant. 
There were no more miracles to be performed, but there was still wine. 
The peasants had their fill, and rolled out of the plaza toward the 
fields where their little donkeys waited docilely. With not too sure 
fingers they harnessed the animals to the painted carts, festooned the 
carts with garlands of garlic, and then forced all the remaining wine 
down the donkeys’ throats! 

In a short while the town was a bedlam of drunken donkeys. They 
careened through the streets; their drivers, equally drunken, hung on 
to the carts, attempting to guide the way to the road leading down to 
the sea. When most of the now completely wild beasts had gathered 
near the start of the road, a signal was given. Down the steep way they 
dashed, a mad confusion of drivers, garlic, horses and carrettas plung- 
ing toward the sea, away from their mountain saint and the miracles 
he had performed. 
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The Swiss Theatre 


VICTOR WITTNER 


HE Swiss theatre means, today, the German theatre in Switzer- 
or Balkan peoples, like the Rumanians and Serbs, have their 
national theatres; Switzerland, a nation of ancient culture, so far has 
none. Nevertheless, not only in every Swiss city but in every village 
there is some theatrical activity. The cities have their Municipal 
Theatres: solid buildings with a permanent company under a director 
appointed by the municipality. The biggest Municipal Theatres are in 
Zurich, Berne and Basle, and where there is no second theatre, the 
Municipal Theatre presents three types of productions — operas, 
operettas and plays —in a repertory that changes daily. The three 
types require three groups of workers — actors, singers and musicians 
—and it costs a good deal of money to support them; hence the munic- 
ipal subsidy. It is only in Zurich, where there is also a private theatre, 
the Schauspielhaus, owned and managed by an independent director, 
that the Municipal Theatre is limited to musical works — opera and 
operetta. 

Smaller cities (like Lucerne) also have Municipal Theatres, and 
every village has its Little Theatre (Vereinstheater). In German 
Switzerland alone there are no less than two thousand theatre clubs. 
What does this number mean? First, that the theatre impulse of the 
Swiss people is enormous. Second, that the non-professional theatre 
has a much longer radius than the professional. Switzerland has no 
national theatre, but has, in this sense, a theatre of the people. The 
whole nation takes part in plays. You may call these occasional actors 
dilettantes, or you may confer on them Goethe’s more beautiful title, 
‘amateurs’. They are all amateurs, lovers of the theatre. The German 
word for the Little Theatre is literally ‘lovers’ stage’ (Liebhaber- 
biihne). Thus the Swiss, in consideration of their love of the stage, 
may rightly be called a theatrical people. 

Yet the Municipal Theatres are by no means crowded, and a 
director must try hard to have ‘box-office attractions’ if he wants an 
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audience. Why is this? It may be that the Municipal Theatre seems to 
the Swiss citizen a depraved form — as if day-by-day occupation in 
the theatre marred and profaned the holy, Sunday spirit it should 
have! This is merely a hypothesis which I am expressing, but there is 
something to be said for it. For the true Swiss feels that the national 
Festival Plays are much closer to him. Their form and ceremonials 
have grown up from the childhood of the Swiss nation, and are familiar 
to every Swiss citizen from his own youth on. A people closed about 
by high mountains acts out for itself its history and personality. Be- 
fore the eternal spectacle of the heroic Alpine landscape, it sets forth 
its individuality in symbolic and allegorical, worldly and spiritual, 
historical and guild plays. 

There are the vintage and the flower plays, festivals of the seasons, 
Easter plays, Shrove Tuesday processions, marksmanship, gymnastic 
and singing festivals and, surpassing all else, the national dramas with 
thousands of participants, like the play of William Tell. Thousands of 
good citizens — none of them actors — take part; and now and then 
it seems as if the Swiss would much rather be in a play than go to the 
theatre to see one. . . . Indeed, the contrast between the festival and 
the Municipal Theatre affords strange contrasts: the Swiss, Arnold 
Ott, wrote a national drama, Charles the Bold and the Confederates 
(Karl der Kiihne und die Eidgenossen); he offered it to the Zurich 
Municipal Theatre, where it was rejected; four years later it was per- 
formed in an open-air theatre and acclaimed with enthusiasm; there- 
upon the Zurich Municipal Theatre accepted it, produced it — and 
the play was a failure. 

What are we to conclude from this? — either that the audience at 
the Municipal Theatre is not the same one that goes to the National 
Festival Plays, or that the companies of Municipal Theatres fail in the 
presentation of Swiss material. Which brings us to the problem of 
Swiss drama. There is not yet any characteristically Swiss dramatic 
literature; there are only attempts in that direction. The Swiss have 
a single classic drama, Wilhelm Tell, and that is by the Swabian 
Friedrich Schiller. However, the Swiss have their own poets, who 
range far beyond the bounds of their homeland and their times. 
Gottfried Keller and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer strove to create a 
Swiss theatre, without succeeding in creating a drama themselves, 
and Carl Spitteler, even as late as 1890, championed the cause of a 
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genuinely native theatre that should be less remote from the people. 

Since that time four and a half decades have passed, and progress 
toward a Swiss theatre has been made, but a Swiss National Theatre 
has not yet emerged. Is it coincidence that most of the theatre direc- 
tors in Switzerland are not Swiss? Is it with ill intent that these direc- 
tors assemble companies with very few Swiss actors in them? Whose 
fault is it that Swiss plays are only rarely seen in the repertories? 

It does seem that professional occupation with the theatre does 
not greatly concern the Swiss. There are gifted Swiss actors — al- 
though they are met with more frequently in Austria and Germany 
than in Switzerland: they aspire, or did aspire, for the most part, 
toward Berlin or Vienna. Switzerland itself does not offer such rich 
and varied opportunities for training, and, for that very reason, in 
Switzerland there is no rising generation of theatre directors and 
managers. In addition to this, there is the fact — an essential one — 
that the Swiss is by nature a settled and home-loving person. And the 
world of the theatre, in spite of all modern industrialization, is still the 
world of ‘strolling players’, of unsettled, wandering troupes, of easy- 
going Bohemia. Swiss boys and girls do not easily go out from their 
comfortable, sheltered homes into this world. The whole nation, as 
has been said, clings to the Sunday theatre — but week-days belong 
to ‘serious’ occupations, to burghers’ business. 

From this tradition, it becomes clear why there are so few actors 
who can perform a Swiss dialect play in the Municipal Theatres, and, 
with this lack, why the spicy dialect plays are not performed. And 
since, again, they are not to be seen in Municipal Theatres, writers, 
actors and audiences for dialect plays join in theatre clubs where only 
‘schwyzerisch’ dialect is spoken. It is, apparently, a vicious circle. 


But let us leave these problems, and turn to positive progress. 
Looked at from Berlin and Vienna, Switzerland seems to be a theatre 
‘province’, chiefly because the Swiss theatre imitates Berlin and 
Vienna successes. The Swiss dramatist whose playwriting has already 
penetrated Germany or Vienna has the greatest chance of seeing his 
work presented at home. However, conditions are changing notice- 
ably. As the result of political events, many good actors from Berlin 
have wandered into Switzerland, likewise directors and managers. 
On the other hand, the theatres are becoming intellectually in- 
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dependent of German models, and during last year there were first 
productions of thirty-six Swiss plays in the seven Municipal Theatres, 
Every three years, a competition brings new Swiss plays to light. In 
1933 the first prize was won by Men Without God (Menschen ohne Gott), 
by Hans Muhlestein. Caesar von Arx won it in 1930, with The Story of 
General Suter (the Swiss officer who went as a colonist and gold-miner 
to California). Arx has been, so far, the most successful of any Swiss 
playwright; his Treason of Novara (Verrat von Novara), a historical 
ballad-play full of passion and tension, was produced on many Ger- 
man stages and in the Vienna Burgtheater, and in Switzerland it 
actually made money. 

Other playwrights who have won success in Switzerland are: 
Robert Faesi, professor of literature and writer of comedies (The 
Facade); Albert Steffen, an anthroposophist, author of The Chimera 
(Das Viergetier) and The Antichrist; Oltramare, another prizeholder; 
Guggenheim (Swiss Guard); Jakob Welti (Flags over Doxat); Werner 
Rudolf Beer and Max Gertsch, who do not confine themselves to Swiss 
material but push out into the wide world (Beer with The Hell of 
Cayenne and Gertsch with Fohn Law and General Boulanger). 

The most recently successful Swiss play is one in the Swiss dialect, 
Caesar in Riischlikon by Walter Lesch, a satire on the exertions of 
dictatorship (given at the private playhouse of Ferdinand Rieser, 
a modern theatre as strong and active as any in Berlin but Swiss 
from its birth). Only rarely is one of these works shown all over 
Switzerland — but Caesar von Arx has conquered every stage, be- 
cause he is more intimate with the theatre and its laws than are other 
Swiss dramatists, having been a playwright and director for years. 
As for the relation of the other dramatists to the theatre, the Swiss 
critic, Hugo Marti, to whom we are indebted for much of our informa- 
tion about dates, says: ‘The Swiss playwright has one prerogative on 
the Swiss stage — to be a failure,’ 
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A Place for Dancing 
The Greek Theatre 


CHARLOTTE MARKHAM KANELLOS 


<a Greek theatre was simple enough. A circle on the ground 
around which an audience sat. Never mind what the Romans did 
to the theatre; the Greeks never lost this elemental character — a flat 
circle set into an arc of a hillside, with the audience sitting up the 
slope, looking down at the actors and dancers performing the sacred 
ritual, the music-dance-drama spectacle. This ring on the ground was 
called the orchestra, literally ‘a place for dancing’, not a place for the 
musicians, or the instruments themselves, as it has come to mean. 
This dancing ring is really the beginning and end of the Greek 
theatre, for the dramas were essentially sacred dancing dramas. 
When one lives in Greece close to the native tradition, one sees at a 
glance the ancient in the modern, the continuous life of the Greeks. 
Beside the ancient theatres with their flat, circular dancing floors, and 
often on the same slopes, are the circular, communal threshing floors of 
the towns, used since ancient times by the villagers for tramping out 
their grain. Some are made of pounded earth, and some are paved with 
great blocks of stone, and edged with a neat rim. A carved, polished 
post is specially set up in the centre, with a rope to which the horses or 
mules are tied as they are driven round and round over the grain. 
These threshing floors are called ‘the circles’, or a/onia, and have al- 
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ways been gathering places for festivals and places of assembly in the 
village. They are communal and places of hospitality, where passing 
strangers may spend the night. 

I knew the traditional Greek dances and I knew the songs, so when 
I came to Greece and saw the a/onia, the circular threshing floors of 
the villages, I said at once, ‘It is the theatre!’ and the circular dances 
going round and round, ‘It is the chorus!’ The sacred and serious 
character of the dancing songs confirmed this idea. The very word for 
song is tragoudy, ‘fragments of tragedy’, and the verb is tragoudo, ‘I 
sing tragedy.’ All year long the a/onia is held in sacred respect; it is 
kept scrupulously clean, and the goats are not allowed to run over it; 
barbed thorns are often put around the edge of the circle to protect it. 
When we see these smooth, shiny, paved circles upon the mountain 
sides — often in a converging of hills in places of sublime beauty — we 
feel and know these threshing floors have always been there. 

At Delphi they are in ‘line with the ancient theatre — about 
twenty of them, on the same slope. They are used by the people of 
Delphi just as they were in ancient times. Archaeologists tell us that 
even the paving stones have not been changed since the Amphictionic 
League was formed upon them. The great theatre of Argos has re- 
cently been excavated close to a clump of these ‘circles’. 

As the townsfolk of old stood around the a/onia watching the 
sacred harvest dances and rituals and sacrifices, the circular threshing 
floor may very naturally have become the first theatre. ‘In my ex- 
cavations I have found the old circular theatre of the early Greeks’, 
said Dr. Dorpfelt, the archaeologist, ‘six feet below and slightly to the 
south of the present orchestra. In form it is exactly like the stone- 
rimmed threshing floors of the villages.’ And the ancient writers tell us 
that the theatre of Dionysos in Athens was originally the sacred 
threshing floor of the Athenians. It was to Dionysos, Lord of the 
dance, God of the threshing floor, protector of the grape, King of the 
flocks and herds, the Personification of Fecundity and Productivity, 
the creative, upward striving Force in nature and man — it was 
to this God that the great tragedies were danced and sung. 

The dancing singing chorus was an integral part of the music- 
dance-drama spectacles. After the entrance of the first actor and the 
recitation of the prologue which places the action and character of the 
play, the members of the chorus enter from the side alleys in forma- 
tion, singing a dancing hymn in march time, and take their places in a 
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\ THRESHING FLOOR: Possibly the first Greek theatre 


\ll over Greece and its islands the flat circular dancing floors of the ancient 
theatres are found lying beside the flat circular threshing floors, used since 
earliest times for tramping out grain. Made of pounded earth or paved and 
rimmed with stone, the threshing floors, or alonia, have always been gather- 
ing places for the village and places of hospitality for the transient stranger. 
The appearance of the a/onia is like the Greek theatre; the circular dances 
that are still performed 1 in them by villagers as they pound their grain recall 
the use of the chorus in these theatres. Truly the alonia may well be the 
original home of Greek drama. This lovely photograph shows the threshing 
floor at Phird on the island of Thera. 
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GREECE TODAY: ASSEMBLING FOR THE DANCE 


Old and young, beautiful and graceful or plain and awkward, all ni itives of 
Greece love dancing, and dance from inf: incy to old age. Today they still 
perform the ancient circular dance of early Greece — ‘the eternal circle, the 
sacred Dithyramb’. Although less a purely religious expression than it was in 
the centuries before Christ, the modern dance retains the dignity and honor 
of its high tradition and is deeply significant in Greek life — an individual, 
vital, often ecstatic expression of the Greek soul as each person in turn 
dances his harmony with the world and with his god. 
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circle around the outer rim of the orchestra. In the Sophocles produc- 
tions this chorus numbered about fifteen. This meant that, in the thea- 
tre of Dionysos, the chorus, standing in place around the outer edge of 
the dancing floor, was spaced so that each dancer-member of the 
chorus was an individual. There was no massing effect. With arms out- 
stretched they could not touch hands. This repeated unit has a power- 
ful effect. In theatres with greater dancing floors the number in the 
chorus apparently was fifty. It takes fifty people stretched finger-tip to 
finger-tip to encircle the outer edge of the orchestra of Epidauros. 

The chorus stays in the circle of the orchestra from its entrance 
after the prologue until the close of the play. The dance song has the 
accompaniment of flutes and sometimes of drums. It may be well un- 
derstood by watching the native dancers at any festival time in 
Greece today. For the circle dances are as old as the Greek hills. They 
formed part of the background from which Aeschylos and Sophocles 
drew material for their choruses, and have come down in unbroken 
tradition to the modern Hellenes. 

At the time the great dramas were produced in Athens the circle 
dances were old in the tradition; there were competitions of Doric 
choruses, singing and dancing their traditional songs. Homer describes 
the circle dances pictured on the shield of Achilles; Sappho in a lovely 
fragment tells of the Cretan women in a circle. 

According to the ancient writers the Dithyramb was a dance per- 
formed by choirs of men and boys. It is often described during the 
spring festival, around the sacred places of Athens. About fifty in a 
group danced and sang a circular dance, accompanied by flutes and 
strings. It was a sacred contest and individuals received the prizes. 
Dedicated to Dionysos, it had certain elements of the ritual of wine 
drinking, for did not Archilochos say, ‘You cannot dance Dithyrambs 
with water’? 

A phase of these old Dithyrambs which seems to disconcert the 
modern writer is that individuals received prizes when it was the choirs 
who danced. This is one of the things which become so clear in the 
tradition as we watch it continuing today. For the dance circles have a 
soloist leader who improvises as he pleases at the head of the line, only 
being bound to keep the rhythm and the general form. When the 
leader has finished his song and dance, he goes to the end of the line 
and the next takes the lead, and so on until each has had his turn. 

It is when one has lived intimately with the Greek people today 
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that one begins to understand how much the dance means to them. 
Everybody dances, from infancy, when they are jigged on their 
mother’s knee in time to the native rhythms, until they die at perhaps 
a hundred and twenty-five or thirty. (My husband’s great-aunt died 
the year we went to Greece, at a hundred and twenty-seven.) 

In ancient times dancing was a religious expression. Today it has 
the dignity and honor of its high tradition, but the dance is celebrated 
after the church service. The people gather in a communal place at 
holiday-time. They form a circular dancing place, with the musicians 
in the centre with the flutes, the old Homeric harp for the knees, and 
the tympani in the centre of the circle. The musicians are literally a 
part of the dancing group which join hands in a circle around them. 
The rest form an audience around the circle, intently watching and 
listening, joyful and absorbed in the legendary song and the dance. 

Joining the circle each one takes the lead in turn. He is for the mo- 
ment the focal point of the universe, suspended between heaven and 
earth, alone before all creation. He dances his life, his joy, his tragedy, 
his atonement, his at-one-ness, while the circle keeps the beat and the 
song, surrounds him with sympathy, and upholds his spirit. And the 
group around watches, giving him power. When he has danced his 
song to completion, he takes his place at the end of the line, and the 
next takes the lead and focus; and so on until each has had his turn. 

Often in villages after a great church festival, as the last note of the 
priest draws out at the end of the service in the final “Amen’, the 
Dionysiac flutes pick up the note continuing from the church-yard, 
the drums beat the rhythm, and the dance begins — the eternal circle 
of Greece, the sacred Dithyramb. And sometimes in the old tradition 
the dancer offers the cup, pouring the spondee of sparkling wine onto 
the ground; he drinks, fills the glass to the brim, and places it on his 
head to show the smoothness of his dance, his fine balance and health; 
for all the world like the pictures on the ancient sacred Kantharos, the 
cups of Dionysos, in the museums. And the sharp-flute player goes 
close to his ear to keep his inspiration and rhythm. 

It is not the priest’s business, but at one festival, beautiful for its 
simplicity, it was the priest who played the violin for the people to 
dance; and on rare occasions the high priest leads the dance. 

Family after family join the ring. Each person has due considera- 
tion, old or young, beautiful or plain, lithe and graceful as a young 
cypress or a little awkward and not so beautiful; each receives the 
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same courteous treatment in the lead of the dance, for then each one 
stands in spirit alone before his maker and dances his harmony with 
the world and there is no feeling that people are watching with ad- 
verse criticism or sneering, but with a complete sympathy that sur- 
rounds one like a warmth. But how they thrill in response to fine 
dancing and glow with the joy of it! 

It is a thrilling thing to see strong men dance. As they dance they 
sing. Although they enjoy it immensely, they do not dance primarily 
for entertainment. Their dance has a deeper, almost religious signifi- 
cance. The pulse of these dances is in a dynamic eternal rhythm, at- 
tuned to the heart-beat of the world. 

Here we feel the strong individualism of the Greek. These powerful 
men in line for the dance do not even hold hands. They hold instead 
the twisted handkerchief between them. That moment of the dance is 
too sacred, too personal to be interrupted with even the hand-touch of 
another personality. It would divert the flow of ecstasy and be a sacri- 
lege. This isolation, this strong individualism, is characteristic of the 
whole Greek race, and until one understands this personal independ- 
ence, this immaculateness, this aloofness, one will never know them. 

An old man takes the lead. A neighbor whispers to us that he is a 
hundred and seven years old. The rhythm is quite different from that 
of the younger men, although they freely join the circle of his dance. 
He is from another epoch. We see through him back into the heroic 
age. With such precision he places his foot! He has put his knee to the 
ground, and rising quickly has executed an amazing heroic turn. Such 
beauty of old age! Here is eternal youth! 

It is all controlled by that exalting straight line through the body, 
from the earth straight up through the centre of the figure, which is 
the glory of the archaic Apollos and which the mountain people in 
Greece today call Leventia; a beautiful youth they call Levente, and a 
fine woman Leventissa. This line, this Leventia, typifies all that is 
Hellenic. It is the line of health, of youth, of joy. When held it gives 
poise, exaltation, a serene and perfect adjustment to nature. It is the 
line upon which trees grow, the grass springs up. It is not the listless 
crumbling thing of age. This line is the traditional heritage of the 
Modern Greeks, and it influences all their lives. 

It is the dance and the dancing songs which link the generations of 
the race together; and watching them today, one may look through 
them far back to hidden and forgotten mysteries of the Hellenes. 
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The Audience on the Road 
A Calendar for the Summer Traveler 


petite and economic difficulties have lessened the number of 
seasonal dramatic schedules and have increased the margin of 
error in announcing forthcoming events at this early date. But the 
state of the universe has not yet reached the point where a Travel 
Calendar — such as THEATRE Arts presents for the eighth time — is 
not stimulating to the imagination. Theatre-minded people still travel 
— although fewer of them and over a smaller circumference. The 
calendar this year does not, in general, repeat annual events that pre- 
vious calendars have recorded: the colorful Pardons in France, pub- 
lished in May, 1935; picturesque old customs of Great Britain, March, 
1932; the Folk Festivals of the American Southwest, March, 1929; in 
April, 1928, Saint’s Day celebrations in Italy. This year the calendar 
features the splendors of Mexico’s numberless Festivals. These things 
do not change, even with the changing tide of men’s worldly affairs. 
In addition to the news recorded by country in this calendar for 
1936-"37 there are certain things that merit mention in countries 
where there are not enough events to warrant a special listing. The 
Moscow Theatre Festival will be held for the fourth year from Sep- 
tember Ist to 10th. Performances of Greek plays in the ancient open- 
air theatre in Syracuse are scheduled as follows: Euripides’ Hippolytus, 
April 22, 25, 29, May 3 and 6; Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus, April 
23, 26, 30, May 2 and 7. In Paris a special event will be the presenta- 
tion of abbreviated versions of Moliére plays in the courtyard of the 
Louvre. If enough later attractions develop to demand it, THEATRE 
ARTS will publish a supplementary list; until then, the following items 
should encourage a study of time-tables and sailing schedules. 


Bartered Bride; 16, Orpheus; 17, Der 





AUSTRIA Bettelstudent (premiere); 18, Eugen One- 
i 2-12 (Vienna). World Congress of gin; 19, Das Rheingold; 20, Die Walkiire; 
Regisseurs. 21, The Magic Flute. 


June 7-21 (Vienna). Vienna Festival 
Weeks. The State Opera House (with such 
conductors as Firtwangler and Wein- 
gartner) schedules: June 8, Dame im 
Traum; 9, La Fiamma; 10, Tannhéuser; 
11, Othello; 12, Cosi fan tutte; 13, Tristan 
and Isolde; 14, Der Rosenkavalier; 15, The 
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June 14, 24, 28, Fuly 5 and weekly there- 
after through September 27 (Thiersee). 
Passion Play. Thiersee is said to be ap- 
proaching Oberammergau in its impot- 
tance and is attracting new attention be- 
cause of government rebuilding plans. 

Fune 22-28 (Vienna). Further perform- 
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MEXICAN APACHE DANCERS 
Street festival in Mexico: Indians who sing, play and dance, making their 
own considerable contribution to the colorful glories of the country. 
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THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

A few foreign masterpieces still remain in the Nazi-revised repertories of the 
theatres in Germany. Among them is Gogol’s drama, that almost every 
country in the world has seen at one time or another, produced at the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus in Hamburg. 
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ances at the State Opera House: 22, 
Siegfried; 23, Der liebe Augustin, ballet; 
24, La Fiamma; 25, Gotterdémmerung; 26, 
Marriage of Figaro; 27, Der Bettelstudent; 
28, Meistersinger. 

July-August (Mondsee). Weekly per- 
formances of Everyman. 

July-August (Salzburg). Mozarteum 


Academy. 

Middle of Fuly (Reutte). Musical festivi- 
ties and pageant. 

July 18-21 (Linz). Annual Bruckner 
Festival, every year becoming more of an 
attraction for travelers. 

July 25-August 31 (Salzburg). Salzburg 
Festival. Dates of performances and con- 
ductors are as follows: July 25, August 
s, 16, 31, Fidelio, Toscanini; July 26, 
August 2, 9, 15, 23, 30, Everyman, as pro- 
duced by Max Reinhardt; July 27, Au- 

st 29, Marriage of Figaro, Weingartner; 

uly 28, August 4, 13, 24, Don Giovanni, 

Walter; July 29, August 25, Cosi fan tutte, 
Weingartner; July 30, August 3, 7, 12, 
19, 28, Faust, as produced by Max Rein- 
hardt; July 31, August 10, 20, 26, Falstaff, 
Toscanini; August 1, 17, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Walter; August 8, 14, 18, 22, 
Meistersinger, Toscanini; August I1, 21, 
Der Corregidor, Walter; August 27, Tris- 
tan and Isolde, Walter. 

July 31 (Eisenstadt 
Liszt Festival. 

September 6-12 (Graz). Week of Styria 
includes pageants in native costumes, 
open-air performances, et cetera. 


BELGIUM 

M*’ (Mons). Traditional Procession of 
the Golden Coach and the Annual 

Fight with the Dragon. Known locally as 

the ‘Lumegon’. 

May 4, or first Monday after May 2 
(Bruges). Procession of the Holy Blood 
through the streets, the reliquary being 
taken from its place in the Chapel of the 
Holy Blood for the occasion. 

June, August, September (Malines). 
World-famous carillon concerts from g to 
10 p.m. 

July (Brussels). Pleasure Fair (Ker- 
messe) and national fetes. 

July 26, or last Sunday in Fuly (Furnes). 


and Raiding). 


Procession of the Penitents, a ceremony 
originating in I 100, 

August 15 (Ghent). Procession at the 
Pétit Beguinage and the Grand Beguinage 
(Mont St. Armand). 

September 13, or Sunday following the 
Feast of the Nativity (Tournai). Procession 
of Tournai, a ceremony more than 800 
years old. 

February 7-9, 1937, or Sunday to Shrove 
Tuesday (Binche). Carnival led by the 
Gilles, 700 richly dressed, merry hunch- 
backs who dance to an orchestra. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Am 13-September 26 (Stratford). 

Shakespeare Drama Festival, pre- 
senting The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and 
Fuliet, Fulius Caesar, Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Taming of the Shrew, King 
Lear, Troilus and Cressida and Twelfth 
Night. 

April 20-25 (Norwich). The Last Voyage 
at the Maddermarket Theatre. 

April 27-Fune 12 (London). Opera sea- 
son at Covent Garden. New productions 
of Rigoletto and The Tales of Hoffman, ina 
repertory including Louise, Tosca, Aida, 
The Nibelungen Ring, Parsifal, Tristan, 
Metstersinger and Rosenkavalier. 

May 18-23 (Welwyn Garden City). 
Drama Festival Week. 

May 29-Fuly 5 (Lewes, Sussex). Glynde- 
bourne Mozart Festival. Flight from the 
Seraglio, Marriage of Figaro, Don Gio- 
vanni, Cosi fan tutte and Magic Flute to be 
presented in subscription cycles, under the 
direction of Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert. 

June 20-27 (Canterbury). Summer Fes- 
tival. Performances of The Masque of 
Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury, especially 
written for the occasion by Charles Wil- 
liams. 

July 27—August 22 (Malvern). Dramatic 
Festival. Official announcement not yet 
received, but plays mentioned for produc- 
tion include Lady Precious Stream, Helen 
Jerome’s dramatization of Fane Eyre; 
Shaw’s Saint Foan, Pygmalion and On the 
Rocks; The Clandestine Marriage, by Col- 
man and Garrick; and a play on the 
Brontés. 

July 27-August 10, 


August 13-27 
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(Bath). Summer sessions at the Little 
Theatre, Citizen House. (Third session 
August 28-September 6 at Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, London.) 





HUNGARY 


wma city of beauty and focus of 
Hungarian life, offers much to the 
traveler — music, theatre (the Budai 
Szinkor is a good small theatre that re- 
mains open in the summer, when the 
larger houses are closed), painting, art in 
all its phases. And practically every village 
in Hungary offers folk dances, songs, cos- 
tumes, festivals, that will charm the most 
demanding. The list this year mentions 
only a few characteristic events (most of 
them annual occurrences); the traveler 
who wishes more suggestions will find the 
May, 1935, Travel Calendar of aid. 

March (Budapest). Opera and concert 
season, which runs from September 
through May, features this month The 
Two Knights, opera by Gyérgy Késa and 
Arthur Keleti; and Lysistrata, a ballet by 
Laszlé Lajtha. 

April (Budapest), At the Royal Hun- 
garian Opera House: L’Orfeo, opera by 
Monteverdi and Respighi; Liszt’s Ora- 
torium of Christ; Carmen in a new setting. 

April 6-13, Easter Week (Budapest). 
Passion Processions of the Resurrection. 

April 26-May 3 (Pécs). Liszt’s Mass of 
Esztergom in the Cathedral. 

May 30-Fune 7 (Pécs). Festival Week. 

May 31-Fune 1 (Budapest). Whitsuntide 
Festival. Open-air performances. 

June 10-22 (Budapest). Festival Weeks. 

August-October (Budapest). Liszt Memo- 
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rial Exhibition in National Museum, 

August 14-23 (Budapest). St. Stephen's 
Festival Week. Religious and secular cere. 
monies in honor of the first apostolic king 
of Hungary. The ‘Pearly Bouquet’ Com. 
pany gives Hungarian dances and songs, 
August 20th, St. Stephen’s Day, has spe. 
cial festivals. 

October 25 (Mohécs). Festivals marking 
the 250th anniversary of the deliverance 
from Turkish dominion. 


JAPAN 


Wx and economic change, however 
they may disturb the political and 
social life of Japan, have not destroyed 
ancient traditions. The popular Kabuki 
and the traditional NG theatre continue to 
entertain the Japanese and intrigue the 
foreigner. And still the flower festivals, the 
celebrations — ages old—to gods, to 
men, to nature, repeat their glories an- 
nually for native and alien alike. 

March 16-May 25 (Osaka). A series of 
Cherry Dances. 

April 1-30 (Kyoto). The most noted 
Japanese Cherry Dance of its kind 
(Miyako Odori) is performed daily by 
selected Geisha at the Kaburenjo Theatre. 

April 8 (Tokyo). Celebration of the 
birth of Buddha. Open-air festival. 

April 10-30 (Tokyo). Geisha dance at 
the Shimbashi Embujo. 

April 21-May 11 (Kyoto). Religious 
pantomime farce at Mibu Temple. 

May 1-24 (Kyoto). Cherry Dance at the 
Kaburenjo Theatre. 

Fune 1-2 (Nikko). Annual Festival of 
the Toshogu Shrine. On the second day a 
grand procession takes place within the 
shrine precincts, in which more than 1000 
quaintly costumed Shinto priests and 
laymen participate. 

June 5 (Uji, near Kyoto). Agata Shrine 
Festival. 

July 14-16 (Throughout the country). 
Obon, important Buddhist Festival, is 
celebrated in all temples and in many 
households. It comes a month later in 
certain rural districts. 

July (Rural districts). Bon Odori, local, 
open-air folk dance. 

September 15 (Throughout the country). 
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‘Moon Viewing’, during which the Japa- 
nese offer to the Moon Goddess the seven 
flowers of autumn, rice dumplings, vege- 
tables and fruits. 

October 22 (Kyoto). Heian Shrine Festi- 
val, an historical pageant composed of 
ten groups of paraders in costumes which 
represent the epochs in Japanese history 
from the removal of the capital to Kyoto 
in 794 to the construction of the Heian 
Shrine in 1895. 

December 17 (Nara). Kasuga Waka- 
miya Shrine Festival, sacred dances in 
accordance with ancient rites. Also No 
dances, and a procession made up of a 
feudal daimyo and his followers. 





Rhumba Dancers in Cuba, by Gabriel 


MEXICO 


ey is no good professional theatre 
in Mexico, in the sense that we ordi- 
narily use the words. Despite the efforts of 
the Ministry of Education to establish a 
worthy official theatre in the Hidalgo, 
little was accomplished to merit serious 
attention, and the other large theatres in 
Mexico City — the Arbeu, Esperanza Iris, 
Virginia Fabregas, the theatre in the 
ornate Palacio de Bellas Artes (now the 
centre of government productions of plays, 
ballets and concerts) — although giving 
more or less regular performances, are only 
occasionally worth investigation (the daily 


papers can keep you informed). There is 
the vaudeville theatre developed by 
Robert Soto, Mexico’s foremost comedian, 
which, visitors say, is excellent. And it 
may be interesting to mention that almost 
every rural school has little open-air 
theatres where the children put on plays 
and dances. 

But the real theatre life of the country 
is in its festivals. With its mixture of races 
and its almost universal Catholic tradi- 
tion, Mexico has built up a unique expres- 
sion of artistic and religious feeling 
through folk ceremonies. Although the 
Indian traditions of the land have been 
submerged by the long-past conversion of 
the people to Catholicism, there are a few 
purely Pagan festivals left; but even these, 
for the most part, are tinged with Chris- 
tian influences and are based on stories, 
and use costumes, out of Spain and Span- 
ish tradition. The vast majority of the 
festivals in Mexico arise from a religious 
event, notably those that take place 
around Lent and Easter; they are per- 
formed on holy days; and they commemo- 
rate a church figure—Christ or the 
Virgin Mary or the village patron saint. 

These religious feasts and the scattered 
Pagan ceremonies mark a singularly 
exotic — and rewarding — path for the 
footsteps of the traveler, who, by using 
the prerogative of choice, will be able to 
find a large number unspoiled by sophisti- 
cated accretions. The following list is 
small in comparison to the vast number 
that are actually held every year. 

April 3, or Friday before Holy Week 
(Santa Anita, on Viga Canal). Annual 
Festival of the Poppies, corresponding 
roughly to the Spring Feast of the Aztecs. 
Dedicated to the Virgin of the Sorrows, it 
begins at dawn or before (which is the best 
time to see it), and continues at night. 

April 10, or Good Friday (Falapa, capi- 
tal of Veracruz). Celebration in honor of 
the Virgin of Jalapa. 

May 3 (Cordoba). Festival on Holy 
Cross Day, in the Aztec village of Amat- 
lan, within walking distance of Cordoba. 
Dances and other amusements. (On this 
day every building under construction, 
even in Mexico City, is decorated with 
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flowers and the masons have a banquet on 
the premises with lots of fireworks.) 

May, Pascua Chica, a changeable date 
(Chalma). One of the many Festivals in 
the Sanctuary of the Lord of Chalma, the 
most difficult of access and the most 
beautiful of Festival homes. The feasts are 
pure Indian, and are almost completely 
untouched by alien influences because to 
get to Chalma you must walk for two days, 
finding your accommodations where you 
can, usually on the ground. The Sanctu- 
ary commemorates a Spanish Christ who 
appeared miraculously on the cross in a 
cave where a heathen cult had had a wide 
following. In Chalma you will make your 
bed in some native hut or portal while you 
watch one of the most rewarding festivals 
in all Mexico. The sight of thousands of 
Indians and the fair held constitute the 
main show. The ceremonials are almost 
exclusively dances and plays of Spanish 
missionary origin. There are Festivals in 
Chalma also on September 29th and from 
January Ist to 6th. 

Fuly 16 (Villa Obregon). Festival to the 
Virgin of El] Carmen, with local Indian 
dances in the churchyard. 

August 15 (Milpa Alta, an Aztec village 
outside Mexico City). Annual Festival. 

September 1-8 (Los Remedios, near 
Mexico City). Festival to the Virgin of the 
Remedies. The last day is the biggest, 
with a fair, great crowds and dancers. 

October 4, or first Sunday after October 3 
(Tlacolula, village near Oaxaca). Festival. 
It continues Monday in nearby Santa 
Maria del Tule. The beautiful ‘Feather 
Dance’, the Indian version of the Con- 
quest, is performed. 

November 2 (Fanitzio). In this village, 
built on an island in the south-Pacific state 
of Michoacan is a pure Indian ceremony. 
It reaches its climax at midnight when a 
large communal offering is made to the 
forgotten dead whom the ceremony com- 
memorates. The women, dressed in their 
best, carry frames decorated with mari- 
golds and animals made of bread; and all 
carry candles with which the graves, un- 
marked by stones but known to the peo- 
ple, are brightly lighted. You can get to 
Janitzio only by canoe, and the ceremony 
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creates its impressiveness early by this 
dark journey over the water during which 
the candles gleam in the distance as the 
people prepare the solemn rites. A guide | 
and permission to attend are nec = 

December 8 (Patzouaro). A large and — 
colorful Festival to Our Holy Mother of ~ 
Health, to which Indians come from al] 
over the state. Dances. : 

December 9-12 (Guadalupe, suburb of ~ 
Mexico City). The most important and © 
most crowded religious festival in Mexico, ” 
After four days of work painting crosses, ” 
the people gather about them praying and © 
singing on the night of the 11th; on the © 
morning of the 12th the crosses are put — 
in place with gay dances and song. Dane. © 


ers gather in every chapel during the night | 


of the 11th, and at 4 in the morning the © 
Virgin is serenaded. During the whole long ~ 
ceremony a boy tolls a bell in the square 
regularly every few minutes. Early morn- 
ing is the most beautiful and least crowded 
time, although during the whole period 
Guadalupe is thronged with colorfully 
dressed pilgrims. Many of the dancing 
participants return to the town on New 
Year’s Day for further ceremonies. 

December 24 (Queretaro, capital of the ~ 
state of the same name). Festival, during 
which the Holy Family, angels and other ~ 
Biblical characters parade through the 
decorated streets. 

January 31, 1937, or last Sunday in 
January (Tonatico, Aztec village dedicated 
to the Sun, a few miles outside Ixtapan), 
Festival with dancing, fireworks and a 
market. 

February 3, 1937, week before Ash Wed- 
nesday (Tzintzuntan, old Tarascan city). 
Festival to the Lord of Rescue. 

February 7, 1937, before Ash Wednesday 
(Huejotzingo). One of the best of Pagan 
Festivals, centring around the exploits of 
a famous and much admired bandit of 
Colonial days, Agustin Lorenzo. The 
Carnival lasts three days and during 
every minute of the time the village is 
alive with people and resounding to the 
continuous noise of guns and rifles, The 
old story of Lorenzo and his exploits is 
acted out in this wise: He and his men 
have not only stolen silver, which is bad 
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NEW YORK CITY IN PROJECTION 

Emil Pirchan, director of the Neue Deutsches Theater in Prague during the 
winter and teacher of costume design and opera staging at the Salzburg 
Mozarteum Academy in the summer, offers this imaginative conception of 
New York as visualized through the technique of projection. 








HANDEL’S JULIUS CAESAR IN STRASBOURG 

The Théatre Municipal in the Lower-Rhine city gave Handel’s work for the 
first time in French. Jean Mercier, director of the theatre, simplified the 
task of staging the nine scenes by using platforms, and successfully com- 
bined Shakespeare, modernism and ‘Egyptianism’ in setting and direction. 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 


h, but also kidnapped the beautiful 
Sekter of a rich hacendado. Thousands 
of Indians come to the rescue; they are 
dressed in beautiful, fantastic costumes: 
Jeather masks painted in silver, copper or 

, and the red baggy pants and blue 
coats of the French Zouaves of Colonial 
times. The climax comes when Lorenzo is 

red, but only after he has married 
the girl that he has stolen. Huejotzingo 
has these three days every year when its 
inhabitants and its visitors set out to 
make as much noise, and enflame the 
town with as much color and gaiety, as 
they can. Visitors say they succeed. 


NORWAY 
a professional theatre in Norway, 


for the most part, closes down after 
the winter season, but performances are 


still given through the spring, and the 


” schedules of the leading houses promise 


many interesting productions — some of 
which will still be on view in April and 
- later. The National Theatre in Oslo, for 
' example, announces a native play by 
Aslaug Vaa called The Stone God, Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt, and these importations: Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus and Michael Bulga- 
kov’s Soviet drama, The Turbin Family 
(Days of the Turbins). Oslo’s Norwegian 
Theatre is presenting Kaj Munk’s Love, 
Tore Orjasaeter’s Fo Gjende; Street Musi- 
cians, by Schurek and Sassmann; and the 
London success, Love on the Dole. Oslo 
also sees performances by the New 
Theatre, the Central Theatre, and the 
variety houses, Scala and Chat Noir. In 
Bergen, the National Stage gives Peer 
Gynt, The Wild Duck; The Earl, by Hop- 
rekstad; Orpheus in the Underworld; The 
Turbin Family, and another Soviet play, 
Tretiakov’s Roar, China!; and, finally, 
Sean O’Casey’s poetic drama, Within the 
Gates. 

For the summer visitor the following 
traditional ceremonies bear attention: 

May 17 (Oslo and throughout the coun- 
iry). Norway’s Independence Day, marked 
by colorful parades, festivals and dances. 
_May 18 (Levanger). Centenary celebra- 
tion. 

June 6 (Oslo). Oslo Day, featuring 


historical processions and dances. 

June 23-24 (Throughout the country). 
Midsummer Eve (St. Hans’ Eve), cele- 
brated most elaborately in Oslo and 
Lillehammer. Bonfires, national dances, 
etc. The Norwegian Folk Museum is the 
principal centre for the Oslo celebration. 

June 28 (Trondheim). National meeting 
arranged by Norway’s Youth Society, 
with dances and display of national 
costumes. 

July 6-15 (Feloy). International Jam- 

ree. 

July 28 (Throughout the country). St. 
Olav’s Eve. 

July 29 (Throughout the country). St. 
Olav’s Day. ‘Oslok’ Festivals are most 
elaborate in Lillehammer and Trondheim. 


SWITZERLAND 


PRIL (Zurich). 600th-Year Jubilee of 
Guild Constitution. 
April 20 (Zurich). Spring Festival. 

April 26 or May 3 (Stans, Sarnen, Ap- 
penzell, Hundwil, Glarus). Open-Air Parli- 
aments. 

May (Basle). Series of Mozart Festival 
Plays. 

June 1 (Geneva). Venetian Night Festi- 
val in the harbor. Venetian Nights also in 
Lucerne, July 18; and in Thun, August 
8 or 15. 

June 11 (Fribourg, Appenzell, Litschen 
Valley, Sion). Corpus Christi processions. 

June 12-14 (Geneva). Performances of 
Biblical drama before St. Pierre Cathedral 
in celebration of the fourth centenary of 
the Reformation. 

Fune 20-28 (Zurich). Seventh interna- 
tional Bruckner Festival. 

Fuly 10-20 (Montreux). Festival plays, 
parades, Venetian Night, concerts, in con- 
junction with the Vaudois Cantonal 
Shooting Festival. 

July 12 and Sundays thereafter to Sep- 
tember 13 (Interlaken). Open-air William 
Tell performances. 

August 1 (Throughout the country). 
Swiss Independence Day celebrations. 

August 2 (Klosters). National Costumes 
Festival. 

September 5-6 (Lucerne). Swiss National 
Costumes Festival (4000 costumes). 
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MERICA in the summer months is 
inundated with the so-called cow- 
shed theatres, many of which have, in the 
last few seasons, become full-fledged, 
technically expert theatres belying their 
early informal name. There will probably 
be one in every man’s neighborhood, and 
it will make sure that he is kept informed 
of its activities. Also, later this year, 
THEATRE ARTS will probably publish a 
summer theatre list; at this date few have 
dates and attractions sufficiently definite 
for announcement. Here are only the 
special, organized series of events that go 
by the name of Festivals — the amalga- 
mation of theatre and music and dance, or 
sometimes only one of these, which the 
United States has just begun to adopt 
from Europe. Festivals are indicative of 
theatre vitality, and those mentioned are 
healthy examples, well worth attention. 

May 18-Fune 20 (Ann Arbor). Seventh 
annual Festival, under the direction of 
Robert Henderson. Possible plays include 
The Wild Duck, The Sea Gull and a new 
play by Philip Merivale, White Christmas. 
Possible actors: Estelle Winwood, Blanche 
Yurka, Philip Merivale, Eva Le Gallienne. 

June (Dallas). Third National Folk 
Festival, in conjunction with the Texas 
Centennial Central Exposition. 

June 15-August 1 (Pasadena). Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse Midsummer 
Drama Festival under the direction of 
Gilmor Brown, presenting the Greek and 
Roman plays of Shakespeare. The sched- 
ule: June 15-20, Troilus and Cressida; 
June 22-27, Timon of Athens; June 29- 
July 4, Pericles, Prince of Tyre; July 6-11, 
Coriolanus; July 13-18, Fulius Caesar; 
July 20-25, Antony and Cleopatra; July 
21—August 1, Cymbeline. 

June 16-Fuly 14 (Seattle). Fifth Annual 
Summer Drama Festival at the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse, under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James. Satur- 
day matinees and nightly except Sunday 
and Monday. Three plays: one from the 
theatre’s repertory and two new ones. 

Fuly 3-August 15 (Bennington). Sum- 
mer session of the Bennington School of 
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the Dance. Third series of public perf 
ances: July 10-11, rie Graham a 
group; July 25, Lecture by John Martin: 
August 7-8, Hanya Holm and group; 
August 12-14, Doris Humphrey and 
Workshop group; August 13-15, Charles 
Weidman and Workshop group (the last 
two include the original productions com. 
posed by the directing artists with their 
Workshop groups). 

July ¢-August 30 (Chatauqua). Sixty. 
third annual assembly of the Chatauqua 
Institution. July g~August 15, Chatauqua 
Repertory Theatre (from the Cleveland 
Play House) plans the following plays 
(for Thursday and Saturday evenings); 
The Bishop Misbehaves, Accent on Youth, 
Post Road, Lost Horizons and The Petrified 
Forest or On Stage; July 15-August 22, 
Chatauqua Symphony Orchestra in con- 
certs Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, Saturday mornings and Sunday 
afternoons; July 17—August 24, Chau 
tauqua Opera Association plans the 
following operas (for Monday and Friday 
evenings): Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Iolanthe, Carmen, Bohemian Girl, Faust 
and The Gondoliers; July 20-25, July 
Music Week; July 27—-August 1, Choral 
Festival Week; August 17-22, August 
Music Week. 

Fuly 18-August 8 (Central City, Colo- 
rado). Central City Opera House Play 
Festival, under the direction of Robert 
Edmond Jones. 

Fuly 21-August 29 (Union College, 
Schenectady, New York). Mohawk Drama 
Festival, under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Coburn. July 21-25, Mac- 
beth, with Mr. and Mrs. Coburn; July 27- 
August 1, new play, with guest stars; 
August 4-8, Moliére’s Imaginary Invalid, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Coburn; August 11-16, 
The Yellow Facket, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn; August 18-22, The Rivals, with 
guest stars; August 25-29, new play. 

July 28 and August 26 (Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado). Dance and Drama 
Festivals at the Perry-Mansfield Summer 
School of the Dance and Drama. 

September 30-December 3 (Minneapolis). 
Drama Festival, under the direction of 
Robert Henderson. 
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GOTHAM B 


3 THEATRE 
Complete 
waecions, stage celebrities, 


vols. 
APPIA: L'OUVRE 

Danis 1921. 
ADRIAN 


The fim es en artistic medium. L 


MAK DANCE After Sculptur 


1916 


THEATRE, DANCE AND 


Part Two now ready 


Thousends of illustrations, 
e in color, scenes from outstanding 


Agures. Over 600 illus Out of print 


—-=>7HAM BOOK MART 


- January 1912 to July 1914, 


many 


etc. Paris, 5 
$20.00 


D'ART VI- 


VANT. Many full-page illustrations Wrappers. 


$5.00 


BRUNEL: FILM PRODUCTION. 


ondon, 1936 
$3.00 


EMMANUEL: THE ANTIQUE 


e and Painted 
N. Y. 
$4.50 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON THE 


CINEMA 


4 HANDBOOK cor tHe |} <s# 2nd Manesement of he Conten 


a 


AMATEUR 
ACTOR 


By 


sensible, good-humored book 


ing and 
stage. 


acting I 
“Will gi 


business 


Christopher 
DORAN 


“Valuable to 
amateur . . 


VAN H. CARTMELL. A simple, 
— entertain- 
to all interested in the 
professional as well as 
. the most practical book on 
have ever seen”’ Sigmund Spaeth. 
ve the prentice more notion of stage 
than five years reading Ibsen” 

Morley. $1.50 DOUBLEDAY, 
- Garden City, N. Y. 


instructive 























OUR THEATRE TODAY 


porary Theatre by Thirteen Theatre 
orkers. 


Edited by 
HERSCHEL L. BRICKER 
Contains contributions by: Alfred Harding, Irving 
Pichel, Arthur Hopkins, Barrett H. Clark, Brock 
5 Pemberton, Melville Burke, Bertram Harrison 
» Priestley Morrison, Cleon Throckmorton, Louis 
Erherdt, S. R. McCandless, Aline Bernstein and 
Tamera Daykarhenova 
Cloth volume, illustrated 
Price $3.00 


BROADWAY IN REVUE 
Modern Blackouts 


Compiled by 
NORMAN H. MILLER 





51 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 













Twelve short blackouts written for Broadway b 
professional sketch writers. Some were used in Le 
Leslie's Blackbirds, Flying Colors, Fools Rush In 
Ziegfeld Follies and radio broedcasting 
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pRAMA BOOK SHOP 
: Resonate 


E... 2.50 the Davis’ dramatiza- 

PHAN ce Wharton's a and one of the 
tandsomest ished plays of many a season — 
pies Jo Lees sketches for the bleak New 
sets 


MEMBER THE DAY ... paper edition .75, 
bound 1.50, an earlier-in-the-season success — 
the nostalgic story of a schoolboy’s first love . . . 

YS by Lope de Vega... 2.50... an 

— sddition to your Spanish shelf, and do 
youremember Theatre Art's grand Lope de Vega 
igue? For the actor and director. Van H. Cart- 
nell’: entertaining and helpful HANDBOOK 
FoR THE AMATEUR ACTOR, 1.50 and 
MOSCOW REHEARSALS... 2.75... Nor- 
ts Houghton’s vivid observations of what is 
happening in the USSR theatre these days... 
Pictures 


a West Sind Street New York, N. Y. 











| 





New Plays 
you should read 





RUSSET MANTLE 
by LYNN RIGGS 


A gay and exhilarating new comedy 
dealing with the difficulties youth faces 
ioday in trying to find a stance in a4 
pecially hazardous and shaken world. 

a fragment of the comedie hu- 
fresh and incorrigibly 
ndiculous and by all odds the best 
bing Mr. Riggs has done. The spirit is 
my and the thinking is sane.” 

Brooks Atkinson, N Y. Times 
in the same volume with “THE 
SEROKEE NIGHT,” a new play by 
be same author. 


Price $2.00 


maine — wise 





CALL IT A DAY 
The Theatre Guild’s New Hit 
by DODIE SMITH 


‘chain of smoothly dovetailed epi- 

085, suavely and humorously fashioned 

*of the familiar events of family life. 

Ne season's most legitimately dis- 

ing entertainment . . . br 
wuidered and written . . .”’ 

“ey Mammond, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 

Price $1.50 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St. Los Angeles 


Iliantly 

















MOSCOW 
REHEARSALS 


by Norris Houghton 


INTRODUCTION BY 
LEE SIMONSON 


The first book in English in ten 
years on actual methods of produc- 
tion in the Soviet theatre, today 
the most stimulating theatre in the 
world. Based on the author's study 
in Moscow, both in the theatre 
and in the rehearsal room, it is a 
carefully detailed and fascinating 
story of why and how the Soviet 
theatre produces such astonishing 
results. ““Of the countless U. S. 
theatricians who have reported on 
the dramatic wonders in the Soviet 
Union, none has brought back a 
more thorough-going account of 
what goes on behind the toot- 
lights of Russia's dramatic capital 
than Norris Houghton." 
Magazine 


Time 


Illustrated with photographs, $2.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 






























12 in one paper bound volume 
Price 75 cents 


TURNS WITHOUT 
> * * . 
ENCORES 
Modern Blackouts 
Compiled by 
NORMAN H., MILLER 
Eight sketches (somewhat longer than those in 
Broadway In Revue) written by professional! 
sketch writers. Some were used in Flying Colors 
Ziegfeld Follies. Lew Leslie's Blackbirds and 
radio broedcasting 
R in one caper bound volume 
Price 75 


cents 
Send for our latest free catalog 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















Plays Worth Reading 
Ethan Frome 


A Dramatization by 


Owen and Donald Davis 
of the famous story by 


Edith Wharton $2.50 


e » . 
Victoria Regina 
A Dramatic Biography 
by Laurence Housman 


Thirty delightful episodes, including the 
ten from which the successful play was 
fashioned—plus many lively drawings by 


ERNEST SHEPARD. $3.50 











SCRIBNERS 





at all bookstores 














ACTING 


The First Six Lessons 


by 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


@ Essays, in dialogue form, on the art 
of acting; authoritative advice for 
students, delightful reading for all 
who enjoy vivid writing, humor and 
high spirits. 


@ Used by theatre schools and uni- 
versities from California to Maine two 
weeks after publication. Now in 
third edition 

THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49 Street New York, N. Y. 






















REMEMBER THE DAY 
By Philo Higley and Philip Dunning 


Playing and library editions of this 
current-season success now ready. 


Royalty rates to amateurs upon 
request. Player's edition, 75 
cents. Library edition, cloth- 


bound, $1.50. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


149 New Monigomery Street 
San Francisco 





| 131 E. 23rd Street 
New York City 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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SCHOOL OF Tut DANCE 
Summer Course 


Modern Dance 
July 6th July 31st 
Class work in technique and 
dance form 
10 to 12 daily 
For Complete Prospectus address Registrar 
PAULINE CHELLIS STUDIO 
BS Exeter Street Boston, Mass. SS 


See for Yourself 
| cor Attractions current in New York, to- 





June 15 Through July 44 










Intensive Course j in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 


MARTHA GRA 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Marthe Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
































School of the Dance and the Drama gether with some to look forward to 
Steamboat Springs Colorado within the month (dates indefinite), and 
ws ‘ ; : 
Intensive 8-weeks’ courses for students and a list o those which have Cl0Se 4 Since 
Cueets of ‘the Drame Theory and prac- . , of 4 ais : Courses for 
tice of acting technique; voice training; the last recording. 7 he opening anda 
dancing; teaching a. W =~ —, ‘ b é 5 s be A 
f c Full c yped stage *ractica —Jn¢ C ¢ my “2 pepe of AV 
qupustenee gee A ny lighting. ae closing date AS) appe a in pare nthe JC Professionals I h a 
€ oO che oO re » " 4 he Sa = n } . = m 4 
ane os spe Hd "a. Covet ie after the ttle. The listing 1s complete Cachers wt 
tensive course in the Dance a aii a “ net 
july tet to August 30th. Also 4-week courses through March 13. Amateurs Children ng; 4) 
Lo« m in the Rocky Mountains of ¢ er lor stu 
rad Conn ous canyon country, riding, pac ron . - ” 
rao. connie, and swimming ON i HE Bo. 1R] dS 
Write for es ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 Summer Courses 
Booklet and 1936 Staff Announcement rama adapted from the Erskine Cal ap 
Z well novel by Jack Kirkland. “ 
Portia Mansfield, Charlotte Perry, Directors THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20, 1034 215 West 11 Street 
Until June 1, address: 59 Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. ) by Lillian Hellman. Producer and 











director: Herman Shumlin. With Kather- New York Wigman School of Dang 

ine Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. | —— acne 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, | 

1935 .) Comedy by George Abbott and 


BERKSHIRE | sister sastany te in ro KURT JOOSS 
— SIGURD LEEDER 
PLAYHOUSE MULATTO (Oct. 24 ) by Langston SCHOOL of DA 


Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 


Stockbridge, Mass. DEAD END (Oct. 28——-.) by Sidney Kings- 
WILLIAM MILES, Dir. ley. Producer and designer: No: man Bel DARTINGTON HALL TO 


Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5——..) DEVON, ENGLAND 


Dramatization by Helen Jerome of the 

























Announces Ninth Season 





and the Jane Austen novel. Producer: Max Gor- 
APPRENTICE GROUP don. Settings and costumes by Jo Miel . 
ziner. With Adrianne Allen, Colin Keith 
; Johnston and Percy Waram. | of 
Ape a ae the 
Training in acting through class- JUMBO (Nov, 16 .) ‘Theatrical circus The School o 


work, student productions, and oF ee ee es See Sen. | TRALL ETS eee 


Producer: 


| sbservation of the work of a dis- Murray Anderson. Settings by Albert SUMMER COURSES 


Johnson. With Jimmy Durante. 




















tinguished acting company. Mod- FIRST LADY (Nov. 26 .) by George S. 
; ; Kaufman and Katharine Dayton. Pro —o— 
erate fee Nine weeks b eginning ducer: Sam H. Harris. With Jane Cowl. 
June 29. BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com- ; 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro Full Professional Education for Sat 
The 1935 Acting Company included: = er i hiongy sob — gery With Dancers and Dance Teachers. 
Ethel Barrymore irene Rich = , “i Joslyn, Jerome Cowan and Joyce 
| Jay Fassett Alexander Kirkland a " “— seit pee : 
Edith Barrett Sylvia Field ONE GOOD YEAR (Nov, 27——.) by — 
Bata Lastnore Richard Hale Stephen Gross. Producer: Al Rosen. 
Selena Royle Francesca Bruning MAY WINE (Dec. 5 ~.) Play with music. Prospectus and full information may 0 
Score by Sigmund Romberg; book by 
For information regarding acceptance Frank Mandel; lyrics by Oscar Hammer obtained trom the American Represeste 
= . > er . - 
as an apprentice apply to stein II. Producer: Laurence Schwab. tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Are 
; =L! ec. 20 .) by Edward Wooll 
) F. Theodore Cloak LIBEL! (Dec y Ee m the Secreta 
' a From London. Producer: Gilbert Miller nue, New York, or we 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School School by 
SCANDALS (Dec. 25 .) Revue. Music of the Jooss Leeder schoo! WT? 
Stockbridge, Mass . . « 
s by Ray Henderson. Producer: it iL Mc 
White. With Bert Lahr, Willie Howard 
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PUL 


DAVID ITKIN, Director 
A Professional School 
with University Prestige 

os Professional Training 

@ Acting Technique 

@ Producing Experience 

@ Public Performances 

@ Fully Equipped Theatre 

@ Diploma & Degree Courses 

@ Evening Classes 

SUMMER TERM JUNE 22 


TMENTof DRAMA 


ROOM 404 « 64 E. LAKE « CHICAGO 


)EPA 





———_— 











x ™ 
= BONSTELLE: 


Shool of Drama and Dance 
Jessie Bonstelle, Founder 
Percy Vivian, Director 


SUMMER COURSES 
fy Advanced Students and Beginners 


Two six weeks intensive courses in 
Dramatic Art, Speech, Dancing, Fenc- 
sg. also, special Shakespeare classes 
lestudents and teachers. From June 8 
Wy 18; July 2Q0-August 29. 
Moderate Fees 
Special arrangements made for those wish- 
ng to take any part of a course 
Enroll Now 
nformation 


New York, N.Y 


Send for further 




















oor OF the 
THEATRE 


handed on seventeen years’ successful theatrical 
Witton... this School offers unique, practical 
Maay for acting, producing, directing, teach- 
S@ technical work. We produce constantly on 
mages with opening nights attended by tal- 
Ssuuls from nearby Hollywood. Players who 
@ gone from Playhouse stages to profitable 
Sw include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Doug- 
"= Menigomery, Gloria Stuart, Anne Shirley, 
“2 Stevens, Randolph Scott and others. Two- 
2 ou, under experienced faculty of 20, 
we emough training, with special emphasis 
nent of student's individual person- 
“urse splendidly equips student for any 
ee omatic endeavor. Write General Man- 
os ye new pictorial catalog and 
" ! Stepping Stone to the Movies.” 
Lenit SESSION: Intensive five weeks course 
yore of dramatic arts. Enrollment limited 
sw$ and directors. Fresh viewpoints on 
Problems. Summer Session starts on 

Write for details. 
mamown CHAS. F. PRICKETT 








General Manager 


ore PLA WHOUS E osx 
» MOLINO AVE PASADENA - CALIE 


| 
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VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26 .) by 
Laurence Housman. From London. Pro- 
ducer and director: Gilbert Miller. Set- 
tings by Rex Whistler. With Helen Hayes. 

MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
(Jan. 13 .) by Nicholas Cosentino. 
Producers: O'Neill and De Maria. 

RUSSET MANTLE (Jan. 16 .) by 
Lynn Riggs. Producers: Mayer and 
Queen. With Margaret Douglass, Evelyn 
Varden, John Beal, Martha Sleeper. ~ 

“<THAN FROME (Jan. 21 .) Drama 
tization of the Edith Wharton story by 
Owen and Donald Davis. Producer: Max 
Gordon. Directed by Guthrie McClintic. 


Settings by Jo Mbuelziner. With Ruth 
Gordon, Pauline Lord and Raymond 
Massey. 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM (Jan. 27 
.) by S. I. Hsiung. Producer: Morris 
Gest. Costumes by Mei Lan-Fang. With 
Helen Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher. 
CALL IT A DAY (Jan. 28 .) by Dodie 


Smith. From London. Producer: Theatre 
Guild, with Lee Ephraim. With Philip 
Merivale, Gladys Cooper, Jeanne Dante. 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jan. 
Revue. Sketches by David Freedman, 
Moss Hart; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Music 
by Vernon Duke. Producers: Shuberts 
Directed by John Murray Anderson. Set 
tings by Minnelli. With Fannie Brice. 


FRESH FIELDS (Fed. 10 
Novello. Producers: Aldrich 
Liagre. With Margaret Anglin. 

CO-RESPONDENT UNKNOWN (Fed. 11 

oJ by Mildred Harris and Harold 
Goldman. Producers: MacKenna, Mayer 
and Mielziner. With Peggy Conklin. 

END OF SUMMER ( Feb. 17 .) by S.N. 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Ina Claire, Osgood Perkins and Mildred 
Natwick. 

LOVE ON THE DOLE (Feb. 24 .) by 
Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood 
Producer: Maurice Barber. With Wendy 
Hiller and Alexander Grandison. 

THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 
(Feb. 25 ) by James M. Cain. Pro 
ducer: Jack Curtis. Settings by Jo Miel 


70 ) 


Ivor 
de 


) by 
and 


ziner. With Mary Philips and Richard 
Barthelmess. 

SWEET ALOES (March 4 ) by Jay 
Mallory. From London. Producer: Lee 
Ephraim, in association with A. L. Ber 


man and Warner Bros. With Evelyn Laye 


SAINT Je JAN (Marcho .) Revival of the 
George Bernard Shaw play. Producer 
Katharine Cornell. Directed by Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne, Maurice 
Evans, Charles Waldron, Arthur Byron 
and Eduardo Ciannelli. 


Continued on following page 





STAGE MAKE-UP 
HELEN PEABODY 


(formerly pupil of Tamara Daykarhanova 
offers 


private or class instruction for 
professionals and amateurs. 


Moderate fees 
Phone or write for further details 


61 East 86th Street New York City 
Tel. ATwater 9-8700 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 

thorough preparation for Directing and 

Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 


Summer Session—July 6th 
All the Advantages 


of 
New York City 


Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 














ARTS In THE THEATRE 


TRIUNA ISLAND 
June 27 August 22 
A Summer Workshop of the Theatre 
on Bea stiful Lake Georce 


Skilled instruction in CHORAL MUSIC, 
DANCE, DESIGN and THEATRE CRAFTS 


Creative projects in Theatre Art 


STAFF: THOMAS H. DICKINSON, A. LEH 
MAN ENGEL, ANNA SOKOLOW, LOU 
HECHENBLEIKNER, JAMES DALY and many 
others 

An nu sal opportunity tor Jue ea workers 
amid beeutiful sur | r 





Attendance limitec 


Address: Secretary, Arts in the Theatre 
Box 392 Seratoge Springs, N. Y. 








ITHACA COLLEGE 


Departments of 


Music—DrAMA—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
NEW COURSES 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Acting — Dancing — Voice 
Speech — Singing 
Radio and Screen Technique 
Courses for 
Announcers, Actors, Singers 
Ballet and Stage Dancing 
Write for details 


Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 











DULUTH 


Summer Theatre School 


on the cool shores of Lake Superior 


Little Theatre of Duluth 
founded 1914 


JOHN WRAY YOUNG, Director 


Acting Stagecraft 
Directing 
Theatre History 


Voice and Diction 


Costuming 


Playwriting Make-Up 
4 Distinguished Faculty 
of Professional Instructors 

JUNE 15 AUGUST 1 


In conjunction with an 
outstanding Summer Theatre 


Write to 
The Little Theatre of Duluth 
Duluth, Minn. 





The Summer City 
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What Price 


Costume Rentals 


? 





There are many factors involved in 
the rental of costumes that tend to 
send the cost above anticipation. 


Let the Eaves Rental Service elimi- 
nate these many extras. 


For example: The producer of the 
little theatre group, whether east, 
west, north or south, pays no extra 
charges for merchandise which is in 
transit. 


Special Seasonal Rates, Now in 
Effect, Allow You Use of Costumes 
for One Week at No Extra Charge 


Having costumed the majority of 
Broadway productions, Eaves has 
replicas in stock. Costume your 
show in the Broadway manner 


@ Write for our “Costume Rental Service." 


EAWVES 


Costume Company, Inc. 
Eaves Building 
151-153 West 46th St., New York 




















CLANCY 
Stage Rigging and Hardware 


No matter how large or how small the stage, no matter 
how simple or elaborate the rigging required, Clancy is 
your most certain — and depend- 
able source of supply 

For 50 years Clancy has been 
furnishing stage rigging and hard 
ware. Today lancy is still the 
foremost maker of stage hardware 
and rigging in America 








Ask your supply house — or write 
us direct. Catalog on request 


J. R. CLANCY, Inc. 


1010 W. Belden Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
This illustration shows the 


Clancy steel frame coun- 
terbalance lead block 





IDIOT’S DELIGHT (March 2 





FRAMING SHUTTER 
PPER HORIZONTAL 






FRAMING SHUTTE 

LOWER MORITONT 
FRAMING SHUTTER 

RIGHT SIDE VERTICAL 





A powerful unit for spot and flood- 
lighting on the stage or from balcony 

izes to accommodate 250- to 
-watt incandescent lamps. De- 
scriptive bulletin 106A free on re- 
quest. Kliegl Bros. (Universal Electric 


Stage Lighting Co. 
50th Street, New Yo 


front. 


Inc.) 321 West 
rk, N. Y. 





See for Yourself, Continued 


STAR SPANGLED (March 10 .) by 
Robert Ardrey. Producer: Arthur Hop 
kins, 

CASE OF CLYDE GRIFFITHS (March 13 

.) Dramatization by Erwin Piscator 
and Lena Goldschmidt of Theodore Drei 
ser’s novel, An American Tragedy. Trans 
lated into English by Louise Campbell. 
Producers: Group Theatre and Milton 
Shubert. With Alexander Kirkland. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


4) by Robert 
E. Sherwood. Producer: Theatre Guild, 
with John C. Wilson. Directed by Alfred 
Lunt. Settings by Lee Simonson. With 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


BITTER STREAM (March 30) by Victor 
Wolfson from Ignazio Silone’s novel, 
Fontemara. Producer: Theatre Union. 


CLOSED 


| ALICE TAKAT (Feb. 10-15) 


AMONG THOSE SAILING (Feb. 11-15) 


| BLACK WIDOW (Feb. 12-18) 


COME ANGEL BAND (Feb. 18-19) 

LET FREEDOM RING (Dec. 17—Feb. 22) 
I WANT A POLICEMAN (Jan. 14-Feb. 22) 
THE SAP RUNS HIGH (Feb. 4-22) 
SEARCHING FOR THE SUN (Feb. 19-22) 
MAINLY FOR LOVERS (Feb. 21-27) 
WINTERSET (Sept. 25—Feb. 29) 
HALLOWE'EN (Feb. 20-29) 

THE DEVIL OF PEI LING (Feb. 20-20) 
AT HOME ABROAD (Sept. 19-March 7) 
JUBILEE (Oct. 12—March 7) 

THREE WISE FOOLS (March 1-7) 

THE FIELDS BEYOND ( March 6-7) 


| DEAR OLD DARLING (March 2-14) 

















“* Costumes 


by 
Brooks” 


.. the appearance in your 
program of the legend above 
is a sign of the professional 
quality of your work... the 
demure beauty and modern fair 
of Brooks’ costumes will add 
greatly to the final appearance 
of your production. . . cor 
rectness of period costumes a 
sured through faithfulness of 
copy and design .. . a stockd 
over 100,000 costumes at you 
service to equip any type 
production or bal masque 
moderate rates for rentals 
glad to offer our estimates 
requirements for yournedie 


Areotes 


COSTUME RENTA 


260 West 41st Street New York, N 



















LTAGE LIGHTIN 


Unique lighting effects 
for the stage may be 
obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your pro- 
ductions. Our Baby 
Spots $6 to $15. Our 
1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25 
Floodlights, Stereopti- 
cons, Electrical Effects 
of every description 
Est. 1900 
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Write for illustrated price list 


On| 
CHARLES |. NEWIGU) 


253 West 14th Street 
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proviNCETOWN 


5 


THEATRE 


tudio of Acting 


REGINALD GOODE, Director 


LEARN TO ACT 


By ACTING 


with the 


REGINALD GOODE 
PLAYERS 


AT THEIR 


SUMMER THEATRE 


Clinton Hollow. N. Y. 


Third Stock Season —June 8-Sept. 8 


A 


Broadway success pro- 


duced each week-end. No 


Professionals. Every lead- 
ing part played by a 
student. 

@This season's graduates include: 
Doris Nolan, star of The Night of 
January 16th, George Vigoroux, 


Tkeatre Guild, Doris Dudley, Thea- 


tre Guild, E. C. 


Le 


Bill, Libel, Michael 
ttice, Mulatto, Hugh Nevil, Pride 


and Prejudice, Charles Trexler, Par- 


Ru 


if 


Albert Allen, Katharine Cornell 
m pany. 


@ You are given the best professional 
training. No student encouraged un- 
less showing definite talent. Begin- 
ners quickly lose self-consciousness 








vTON 








under original methods. 








‘* Learn how to act by acting’ — 
your slogan — is the best advice 
I know. It is a pleasure to be 
able to recommend your school 
with a clear conscience.”’ 


THEATRE GUILD 
- . e 


If I ever succeed it will be due 
fo your training both at the 
studio and the Summer Theatre." 


Doris NOLAN 
°* © e 


‘Why is it so many people go to 
learn about acting from people 
who have never been on the 
stage? You, with vour long ex- 
pertence, have a big advantage 
over others."’ 

BasIL RATHBONE 








Write 


REGINALD GOODE 
Provincetown Theatre 


133 Macdougal Street, N. Y. C. 


PONs ORS: 

ubert, Crosby Gaige, P hili iv 
Era Le Gallienne, , 4 tee: 
Pemberton, Fox 
tures, etc, 


or telephone SPring 7-3543 
Theatre Guild, Lee 


Florence Reed, Brock 
and Paramount Pic- 
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School and Studio Directory continued 

















MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


for 
TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 6th to August 14th, 1936. 





Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 
and produce plays. 

A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 








al a 


en, 


a et lO 


The Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS |i 
Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 














FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 



















“The Great Teacher” —DAVID BELASCO 
a a 7 “ “ 
ANNOUNCES 
A SPECIAL INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
5 Weeks Beginning July 9 
Course includes the three regular classes in Technique, Pantomime and Interpretation of Roles 
Permissible selection of classes, with the exception of beginners, who are required to attend 
class in Technique. All courses in New York City. 
Class or Individual Instruction for 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO — OPERA ; 
Every phase of dramatic training under a world famous teacher whose methods have developed H 
the talent of many brilliant stars, including Ina Claire, Helen Heyes, Katharine Hepburn, Ruth 
Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Carol Stone, Osgood Perkins, Erik Rhodes, Van Heflin, Douglass Mont 
gomery and many others 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS f 
SPECIAL COURSE IN STAGE DIRECTION ' 
Call, phone or write for literature { 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. RHinelander 4-7900; BUtterfield 8-5940 







































THe PPEtERBOROUGH PLAYERS 


Stearns Farm Peterborough, N. H. 
THIRD SEASON — JUNE 28th-SEPT. 1st 


MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


SUPERVISOR 


















DIRECTOR ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


RICHARD GAINES NORMAN LLOYD 


Apprentice Group open to limited number of qualified students 










Performance Experience. Courses in Acting, Make-up, Stagecraft 
For Particulars address Edith Bond Stearns, Hotel Sevillia, 117 W. 58 St., N. Y. C. 







































COSTUME 






















THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 


Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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DAY TUTTLE, Director, RICHARD SKINNER, Maneger ' 
AND In association with 
D R A P E R Y MME, TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
announce e third season of 
FABRICS THE SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
8 Weeks July 6-August 29 
COURSES will be offered in the Moscow Art Theatre Technique of Acti 
Voice Production; Diction; Dancing. Also, lectures and daily Geudinn at Ssmew Stage Make-sp, d 
Qualifying students will heve opportunity to appear in Playhouse productions with such distinguish 
stars, who have recently appeared at Mt. Kisco, as Ina Claire, Henry Fonde, Margaret Sioa ne 
Gordon, Henry Hull, Peggy Wood, June Walker, Ernest Truex, Edith Barrett, Mildred Net _ 
Myron McCormick, Viola Roache, Harry Ellerbe, Tom Powers. ’ \l ( 
For further information address FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar i 
Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
29 W. 56 St., New York, N. Y. Tol: CO Sasa, 
! | EDIT 
THE THEATRE GROUP = = 
Training for Stage, Screen, Radio. Intimate DORIS CHARLE 
study of the dramatic arts to meet the RI 
requirements of the beginner, the amateur TA 
| and the professional. Students may enter DMA 
|| at any time. Children's classes. > 
Voice and Speech — Phonetics — Dramatic AULINE LAWRENCE JOHN MARIN ; 
and Cherecter Analysis — ae up — ae MODERN D ANCE SHLE 
' om Vv — i i — 
Mecmainn <> ieie Cole coy Fem Y scanen SUMMER COURSE 
— Poise — Radio Technique — Public Speaking | August 17th — September 5th 
| Plays rehearsed -and radio broadcasts | Register Now 
| arranged. Students appear in public — 
, Descriptive folder sent on request 
performances. Day and evening classes. A d 
Special rates for summer course 
pec becia rete fr commer cour ca lemy of Allied Ar 
GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
222 Central Park South (W. 59th St.) 349 West 86th Street New York Gy 
Cl 71-5600 New York City SChuyler 4-1216 
4B. K! 
. aeasisill 
Samples — free! SCHOOL THE ‘ 
— 
Here are fabrics that give 0 Hel en ord THEA 
inspiration to producers, for SUMMER SESSION STAFFORD (EAS 
° yew Y 
plays, pageants and dancing JUNE 29 TO AUGUST | founder of the Actor's First Studio ofes 
Enrollment in the 1936 Summer Session is limited complete, practical training for both the 
* Use the Cou on / to teachers, directors and college graduates who beginner and the advanced student pre 
ea “ P desire to supplement their experience with inten- paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. NDO 
: s five weeks’ course of training in essentials of : 
Schools, Colleges, Little Theatre a aa Mla eieenmenin meets ieih Students receive the benefit of Mix -. 
groups, Civic and Community viewpoint on professional problems. Participate Stafford's teaching methods based o ve 
groups need Dazian fabrics in ‘‘back stage”’ activites of Second Annual Mid- years of actual theatre experience. + LADE 
’ . summer Drama Festival presenting Shakespeare's Miss Reche! Crothers, well-known pleyright od 
Greco-Roman plays. Faculty of high professional author, says, "/ consider Helen Ford Stallord t PARIS 
standing. Write the General Manager for inform- most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever know FARIS: 
! ation, catalog, and complete details. Write or telephone for further detail VHS 
DAZ IA N S, Inc. | GILMOR BROWN, Director _ CHAS. S. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. TOWER com ne 8 Rv 
142. 44th St, New York, N.Y, ||EASSREMA cm ERAMIGONSE ce | TE ASHE Gas ie im 
. “1 INOW TORK, IN. T. || 39-S- EL MOLINO AVE- PASADENA: CALI 
These samples are ONLY avail- THEATR 
able to dramatic and dance THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE a 
organizations. -_ f 
he en yl SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE bes 
DAZIAN'S, Inc. WITH i 
. Symon 2ONGL 
:' hg send, without cost, your Techniques of Acting Laure a he Tala’ TE Spyricis, 
ae for stage drapes and Voice and Speech pare Mary Tercal lhe editor: 
u . de F Brodstee tr hs 
Dancing Stage Craft a Chotes Wella ae bu 
° ° Petty 
re ne ee Music Applied to Movement Merle! Steert Arther Wilma! Serie 
- a or all SB be re 
PEE cCC SCO CO SOS OO SOC OOOO ER DOR EES coggehvapatagares 
” Season: DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau Catalogue on requet Tarry. 
irs citininankcreavens wens October to May Alles McCoy Auditions by 4 GLE r 
Tai eine a itt ae 16 West 46th St, N. Y.C. BR 9-9766 FRAN 
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